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Schools Hold Health Key for All 


F uture Citizens 


By Tuomas D. Woop, M. D. 
Professor of Health Education, Columbia University ; 
Chairman, Committee on the School Child, of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 


Reprinted by permission from the New York Herald-Tribune 


ence had in purpose and in view a country which 

would recognize for every citizen, and especially 
for every child as a prospective citizen, the “inalienable 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

No government, no constitution of civil liberties, 
can assure to its citizens or its children equality of 
ability, equality of effort or equality of accomplishment. 
However, in view of our present knowledge resulting 
particularly from scientific study and investigation dur- 
ing the last century or half century, it may reasonably 
be claimed that the spirit and the purpose of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States can be fulfilled in no better way than 
by securing for the children of the nation equality of 
opportunity for keeping and gaining the best health of 
which they are capable—health of body, health of mind, 
health of character—in short, health of the entire per- 
sonality. 

Such equality of opportunity and effort for the health 
of all children is at present very far from accomplish- 
ment in this most prosperous of all the nations, but 
many valiant programs of effort are now being planned 
and launched in the attack upon this great national 
problem. 

The general growth of the American mind and con- 
sciousness, during this century and a half in the life of 
our republic, has been a gradual preparation for the 
appreciation of the importance of health and education. 
The phenomenal development of the public health 
movement, in the last fifty years, has prepared the stra- 
tegic and indispensable setting for the child health 
movement of today. Finally, the World War threw a 
spotlight of dramatic and convincing clearness upon the 
neglect of health in our own country, and particularly 
upon the neglect of the health of children. 

The latest and most significant of the plans for the 
conservation and improvement of this most valuable 
and most neglected of the national resources is a White 
House conference on child health and protection, which 
has been called by President Hoover, champion of the 
health and protection of children. This White House 
conference, by the way, is to be held after an extensive 
and carefully planned program of study of the entire 
problem has been conducted. 

It is the purpose of the writer, here, to point out 


ie men who wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
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briefly the opportunity and obligation presented to the 
schools as the universally available and the most influ- 
ential of all the agencies of the state and of society for 
a complete contribution to child health and health edu- 
cation. 

The recognition of the place and relative importance 
of the objectives of the modern school have been cleariy 
pointed out in a bulletin entitled ‘““The Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education.” This declaration of 
principles and of objectives, particularly for the high 
schools of the country, enumerates seven main object- 
ives in education, and the first of these in order of enu- 
meration is “health.” 

If the schools of the nation, with the vast army of 
teachers and the administrative officers associated with 
them, are to do practical justice to health as the first 
of the recognized objectives in education, the citizens of 
the nation must give full support to the business of 
bringing as near to 100 per cent as is humanly possible 
the health of the children who are being educated in the 
schools. 


ope child ready to enter school should be fit for the 
best that education can bring him. He should be free 
to grow and develop; free to discover the best of him- 
self in physical, mental, social, and character personal- 
ity. The child, then, who is free to get the best from 
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school must, on entering school, be free from all health 
handicaps which may be prevented or removed by in- 
telligent and devoted care of home and community. 

Too often, when the child begins his school career, 
his teacher finds him handicapped, or he is actually 
handicapped because he has been neglected at home and 
in the pre-school period. The parent has failed to recog- 
nize that the pre-school period should be one of prepa- 
ration, and even in otherwise intelligent homes the im- 
portant influence of these years on mental, moral and 
physical development is frequently disregarded. 

The science and art of infant care, in our own as well 
as in some other countries, has been developed to a high 
degree in the last half or quarter century, but until 
recent years the run-about or pre-school period has been 
one of very great neglect. The nursery schools of today 
are making invaluable contributions to child health and 
education in the earlier stages of child life by the care- 
ful studies and demonstrations in child nurture during 
this plastic period. 


HIE summer round-up, promoted and developed 
most prominently by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, with the co-operation of the office of 
education of the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington, has demonstrated in significant measure the val- 
ue to children of school age, of the program of discov- 
ery of health handicaps, and the correction of the rem- 
ediable health handicaps during the pre-school period. 
The summer round-up, when attempted, has de- 
pended of course not only upon co-operation of the or- 
ganizations mentioned, and the services of physicians, 
nurses and voluntary social and health agencies in the 
community, but of fundamental and paramount impor- 
tance has been the co-operation of the parents and the 
homes. 

The really healthy, normal child possesses an indis- 
pensably valuable capital which manifests itself in an 
abundance of life. Life for the healthy child and those 
around him is joy and happiness. Such a child’s wealth 
of health manifests itself in a clear skin with good 
color, teeth sound and clean, eyes bright and keen, a 
well-set-up, well-functioning, steadily and _ properly 
growing body that can meet the day’s demands upon 
its energy, its muscles and its organs; a mind desirous 
and able to learn and a-cheerful and joyous disposition. 

From the rising hour till bedtime the healthy child 
lives, acts and learns in an atmosphere of joy of living, 
of joy in all activities, of joy in successful fulfillment of 
tasks. Daily he finds new attractions in his own world, 
and with this feeling of wellbeing he can surmount 
physical obstacles which are impossible for the less 
fortunate in health. 

His body functions so healthfully that the various 
workings are scarcely apparent to the child, and being 
for the most part unconscious of his body is one of the 
important evidences of health. His food is eaten eagerly 
with the unpampered, appreciative appetite of the grow- 
ing, vigorous organism. He eliminates regularly from 
the healthy body. When the day is over the sufficient 
number of hours of care free, refreshing sleep provide 


him with amply renewed vigor for the growth ani 
activities of the morrow. 

Mental well being accompanies physical health ani 
it is manifested by well controlled emotion, by mod 
by fearlessness without foolhardiness (this is true cour. 
age), by love of the truth and by cheerfulness. 

The child in good health enjoys contact with others 
particularly those of his own age. He plays the game 
fairly, he is unselfish, he is interested in his own actiy. 
ities, but also in those of others; he concentrates On the 
present task, he meets his problems by activity and Sees 
in what he attempts that success is possible. All iggy 
and problems he meets and faces squarely. 

These essential and fundamental evidences of healt 
characterize the healthy child as growth and age jp. 
crease, and with this process of development indig. 
tions, particularly of mental and social health, may be 
manifested more clearly and in greater degree. 

It would be of great advantage for children generally 
if all teachers and parents, as well as physicians, nurs 
and other adults, could have quite clearly in mind, 
clear picture of the healthy child so definite in its details 
that the elders, observing the child, would be more keep. 
ly conscious of slight or greater departure from health 

The program of health work, illustrated by progres. 
sive schools, presents prominently the following meg. 
ures in health service and health education. 

Daily health inspection of pupils conducted by teach. 
ers with the co-operation of nurses and physicians, js 
intended to make the school a health center. For this 
purpose a careful process of inspection and screening 
is necessary to exclude from school—at least for a day 
or two.or longer when necessary—those children who 
show signs of health disturbance which may be of im- 
portance not only for themselves, but for their fellow 
pupils. In former years children were excluded afte 
they developed symptoms of disease, but now the up-to- 
date school excludes the pupils with suspicious signs 
and before serious disease has developed. 

The same type of careful health supervision provide 
also for the intelligent readmission of pupils after ab- 
sence on account of illness, so that the child who has 
been ill shall not return until convalescence is com 
pleted ; and it has been found that this careful contrd 
of school attendance not only decreases the number of 
pupils who become ill, but it also decreases the totd 
days of absence during the year for all the pupils in th 
school. 


ERIODIC health examinations and health inspec 

tions are even more necessary for children than fo 
grown-ups, and when these are not provided by the 
family physician in the home it is found of great im 
portance to include them in the school program. Pro 
vision, then, for the general health of pupils will 
clude the following : 

(a) Health inspection or examination at least onc: 
year, followed by notification and advice to the hom 
regarding defects which are discovered. Recently a da 
for health inspection and screening by the classroot 
teachers was set aside by the Superintendent of School 
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in New York City in order that the pupils in each class- 


“oom most in need of attention might receive it. 


Dental inspection is important once or twice a year, 
with dental treatment as needed. 

School children should be measured and weighed at 
reasonably frequent intervals in order that there may 
be observation and record of growth. The weight of the 
pupil in relation to height and age is an important indi- 
cation of growth and is of interest to the child. Weight, 
however, should not be considered a definite index of 
nutrition and health, as it has been in the past and is 
even now being recognized in many schools. It is not in 
itself a scientifically accurate index of health, although 
it is of value to the physician in connection with other 
signs. 

(b) After the health examination comes the follow- 
up health service by school and district nurses, and 
where possible by visiting teachers, with the co-opera- 
tion of the home, of family physicians and health 
hoards, of clinics and hospitals and for many children 
the help of the available social agencies. The school, 
then, is properly interested in learning whether the child 
is as healthy as it is possible for him to be, and in en- 
couraging all efforts by the homes and by other agencies 
in the community to insure the best possible health for 
all children. 


N up-to-date school provides a healthful environ- 

ment. The schoolhouse and surroundings should be 
sanitary and attractive. They should be healthful not 
only when built, but also in their maintenance and use. 
A‘model school fallen into neglect may be far less 
salutary in health influence than a cheap, makeshift 
building well cared for. The schoolhouse should be as 
sanitary and healthful in all essential particulars as 
the best home in the community. 

Further, it should be pleasing and attractive in ap- 
pearance, in furnishings and in surroundings, so that 
the community as a whole may be proud of it; so that 
the pupils and teachers may receive pleasure in attend- 
ing the school and in caring for and improving it. 
Healthful and attractive schools are abslutely essential 
to the physical, mental, social and moral wellbeing of 
the children and teachers and to the life and welfare of 
the nation as a whole. Such schools are powerful health 
agencies, serving as examples of sanitation to all who 
see them, and affecting healthfully the pupils and teach- 
ers and all others who come within their influence. 

Fortunately for the children of this country, marked 
improvement is being shown in the health conditions 
of new school buildings, both in urban and in rural 
school districts. 

The school which is or should be a house of health 
maintains conditions in school administration and pro- 
grams which are in the highest degree favorable to 
child welfare. This hygiene of instruction will provide, 
then, healthful procedures in methods and materials of 
instruction; in arrangement of programs; length of 
school day; forms of examinations and tests; methods 
of grading and promotion; arrangement and super- 
vision of recesses; requirements of home study; fre- 


quency and length of vacations ; and in health, personal- 
ity and influence of teachers. 

The school of today which is healthful in influence 
upon children provides a rational and satisfactory pro- 
gram of physical education and recreation that includes: 

(a) Well equipped playgrounds, athletic fields and 
gymnasiums, with full utilization of all available out- 
door facilities. 

(b) Employment of teachers and supervisors quali- 
fied to give sensible and satisfactory guidance to the 
pupils of the school in play, games, athletics, in whole- 
some dramatic activities; and in camping and in scout- 
ing programs. Acceptance of useful and helpful indus- 
trial, vocational and social service activities, which are 
educationally sound, is of fundamental importance in 
a program of physical education. 

Children, under the conditions of civilization today, 
cannot be really healthy or live healthful lives unless 
they have had effective education in health. Such health 
training and instruction should include all of the ex- 
periences in school, and outside of the school, which 
favorably influence the habits, attitudes and knowledge 
of children with reference to individual, community and 
racial health. 

Conscious provision for health education should be 
made each year, each month, each week and each day, 
in the school life of the child, in nursery school, kinder- 
garten, elementary and high school. But this plan of 
instruction is not successful unless the child grows 
naturally into habits, attitudes, and knowledge of phys- 
ical, mental, emotional and character health without 
much direct consciousness of personal health, and with- 
out special prominence of health teaching in the pro- 
gram of the school. 

While health teaching, then, is given a definite place 
in the program of the school, it is increasingly apparent 
that health cannot be successfully taught in two or three 
periods assigned to this subject during the week. If 
such special periods are devoted to health instruction, 
and they are still necessary in most.schools, this time is 
given profitably to the discussion of and emphasis upon 
ideas and applications in the field of health which have 
been brought to the interest and attention of children 
at other times during the day and week. 


| gi UCTION in relation to health, if successful, is 
given at every time in the program of the school 
day where opportunity arises for the practical applica- 
tion of some idea or principle regarding health. If pro- 
vision is to be made in this direct, informal way so that 
the children will really learn health through practical 
activities and experiences in life, and through their in- 
terest in, and responsibility for these activities in them- 
selves, and in others about them, it is apparent that 
every teacher in the school must be a health teacher. 

In this new and dynamic plan of health education 
it is evident that all experiences of the growing child in 
the school, and in the home and community, as far as 
possible, should contribute to the comprehensive and 
unified health education of that child. No factor in this 
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ucation, Los Angeles City Schools, 
organized a Corrective Physical Education 
Section, the development and expansion of 
which has been rapid and steady. Corrective 
rooms with corrective teachers are now an 
integral part of every junior and senior high 
school ; and the elementary schools are sup- 
plied with thirteen corrective physical edu- 
cation centers for near-by schools while 
those more distant are cared for by traveling 
corrective teachers. This comparatively new 
division of the Department of Health and 
Corrective Physical Education is now able to 
reach and help about 50,000 children. The 
children considered are those having poor 
posture, flat feet, nutritional disturbances, 
paralysis, and heart defects. 

The story of Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion for the school children of Los Angeles 
is almost unbelievable. It has gone through 
an evolution of years of struggle and has 
finally become accepted and praised, not only 
by parents but by the medical profession 
and all creeds. The President of the County 
Medical Society made the statement before 
a medical body this year that we are building 
a new race in Los Angeles; and the present 
plan is being adopted not only in this coun- 
try but also in countries abroad. 

. Procedures for correction are: free floor 
corrective group gymnastics, individual cor- 
rective gymnastics, orthopedic gymnastics, 


Corrective P hysical Education P racticed in 
S An gele S City School 


By Sven Loxrantz, M.D. 
Medical Director, Los Angeles City Schools 


non-surgical orthopedics, rest, diet, sun 
baths, strappings and home exercises. 

There are about 35,000 children with dif- 
ferent abnormal postural conditions, such as 
round shoulders, spinal curvatures, and de- 
pressed chests. These children, if not helped, will fail 
to develop into strong men and women. Hygiene, rest, 
corrective exercises, jackets and general corrective pro- 
cedures will give astounding results in a short time. 

There are 8,000 children with heart defects who have 
been aided by the Department of Health and Corrective 
Physical Education. Children with heart defects are 
excused from regular physical training and assigned 
to corrective physical training classes. By giving such 
children an opportunity to rest and by giving them 
graded exercises to enlarge their chest capacity, we in- 
crease the opportunity for longer lives. 

In most of the elementary schools, we find a great 
number of heart cases which demand investigation, 
examination and re-examination. The problem of 
handling these cases is a very important one. The func- 
tional heart conditions and minor lesions are handled 
in groups of from ten to twenty-five, and special heart 


WHAT SIX MONTHS CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL. EDUCATIO| 
HAS DONE TO A HIGH SCHOOL BOY WITH 
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' that child is seriously hurt by constant excitement al 


ROUND SHOULDERS 


exercises are given. Other more serious lesions, lift 
aortic regurgitation, mitral stenosis, and double lesiots 
come under the care of private physicians or the heat 
board. 

The muscle of the heart is under the same law@l 
physiology as any other muscle of the body, andi 
it is not given proper care, it may be strained, ov 
worked or wasted. It is quite interesting to note til 
heart affections are more prevalent among childremit 
some schools than in others. The elimination of wom 
and excitement in the cases of children suffering fi 
heart affection is important. If a child with a hea 
defect is sensitive and if the teacher is in any #@ 
indiscreet in her remarks during his daily recitatiol 


worry. Relief from worry is a prime essential in th 
case of such children. 
There are many thousands of children with pronatt 
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. feet in the Los Angeles City Schools. Corrective exer- 

1h cises, shoe corrections, and strappings have afforded 

help and, in some cases, have effected a cure. } 

New schools and additional teachers make a total of 

twenty-three senior high schools and seventeen junior 

ol; high schools doing either full or half time corrective 

work. Nine of the senior high schools have but a half 

time assignment and six of the junior high schools have 

only half time. One high school has two full time teach- 
ers and another has additional help for two periods. 

Every school where there is a teacher doing even 
part time, there is a room and partial equipment. This 
year more equipment has been received and some of the 
places which were seriously handicapped are rejoicing 
over improved surroundings. More adequate rest rooms 
have been added in some schools; and this aids the - 
work, as it eliminates students resting in the gymnasi- 
ums at the time a class is in progress, a practice which 
is detrimental to both groups involved. 

Some of the schools have added archery and clock 
golf as part of the corrective program. These and other 
games serve chiefly as a means of varying the program 
and stimulating interest. One school is planning a play DR. SVEN LOKRANTZ 
day for “corrective” girls for the next year. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable achievements has and after school. At these appointed times, the girls and 
been the improvement in attitude or mental concept of boys came and presented their personal problems. Since 
students in these special classes. Most of the teachers this type of work is stimulated by individual interest, 
report that the girls have shown a keen desire to fully we feel that the provision for these conferences is truly 
understand their own physical handicaps and that they a step forward. 
carry their work on into other activities. Another difference has been the change in attitude 

Interest and enthusiasm on the part of the students of the entire student body toward the students in cor- 
have increased. Many of the teachers reported special _ rective classes. Assignment is considered an opportunity 
conference periods before school, during lunch hour, and special privilege rather than a duty. In many in- 
stances, students and their 
parents have requested the 
assignment to a corrective 
class although such was not 
indicated on the health card. 

Increase in the numbers 
of home schedules of exer- 
cise has been another indi- 
cation of progress. There is 
the realization that persist- 
ent application to the work 
of correcting physical de- 
fects is the only means for 
obtaining results. It is a 
continuous process, and re- 
peated observance of the 
daily schedule does much to 
give the student the right 
mental attitude and-a mental 
conception of good posture. 

The elementary corrective 
physical education section 
consists of one full time and 
one part time pediatrician, 
one part time orthopedic 


A MODERN CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION GYMNASIUM 


There are now 135 of these rooms in operation with at least one teacher assigned to amen sererteeotin teachers, 
every gymnasium and one assistant super- 
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CORRECTIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TAUGHT BY DR. LOKRANTZ TO A CLASS OF PHYSICIANS 


AND PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 
There are now over 100 fully equipped Corrective Physical Education Gymnasiums in Los Angeles City Schools 


visor. These are conducting thirteen corrective centers 
and the part time corrective work in fifty-five schools. 

This past year 7,514 children received attention in 
the elementary schools. Of this number 1,189 have been 
dismissed improved, and 915 have been dismissed cor- 
rected. 6,166 defects were removed. 

In addition to the splendid work in the elementary 
corrective centers, the work of the traveling teachers 
has eliminated the transportation problems. It has been 
possible to take care of more children with less expense 
and equipment. Also the traveling teacher has a more 
personal contact with the principals. 

A special kindergarten work further consists of a 
special kindergarten corrective teacher, directing a 
health program which can be adapted to activities of the 
kindergarten. This has been successfully accomplished 
by demonstration lessons and visits to kindergartens, 
with suggestions offered for varying needs in different 
communities. The kindergarten teachers of Los Angeles 
have responded quickly to all help offered and have 
requested assistance repeatedly. This shows their long 
felt need for this work and demonstrates their appre- 
ciation of the importance of health in the young child 
as a means of prevention of difficulties later in life. 

This past year many children were referred to hos- 
pitals or private physicians for removal of defects; 
other children were given instructions as to diet, rest, 
or exercises according to individual needs. All teachers 


have made each child a study, trying to correct his 
particular defects. 

From the kindergarten through the high school, there 
is a concerted effort to aid children who have certain 
handicaps. This is accomplished by pointing out the § 
physical defects, and providing the necessary personnd 
and equipment. The time is coming when a similar 
service will be given all school children in this country 
-—a service to which they are certainly entitled. We are 
spending hundreds of dollars each year in the United 
States for the education of each child, yet we are only 
spending a little more than one dollar a year on each 
child for health supervision. This fact is very distress- 
ing when we realize that the health of the child is far 
more important than its education. The old Greeks 
and Romans in the days of their glory spent half their 
money on their youths’ education and half on health 
supervision. 


‘Evidently the mind and body are not separate things. 
The body antedated the human mind by hundreds of 
millions of years and we may expect a great increase 
of wisdom when we get over the older notions of the 
mind being an independent entity aspiring to go its way 
regardless of the shrewd old organism which proved its 
ability to manage living so long before the mind came 
into action.”—James Harvey Robinson in “The Drift 
of Civilization,’ 1929. 
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Studies in the P sychology al Athletics 


By Coteman R. Grirritu, Ph.D. 


‘Director of Research in Athletics, University of Illinois 


ers introduced into the field of physical education 

and of athletics the art and science of measuring 
height and weight, and the strength of various muscle 
groups, and so began the collection of anthropometric 
data for the use of coaches and instructors, these and 
other experimental or scientific 
methods have enjoyed increasing 
use and have gained, in an increas- 
ing measure, the confidence of many 
persons, both inside and out of the 
teaching profession.’ Sargent’s orig- 
inal plan and every subsequent at- 
tempt to increase the scope of sci- 
entific method in physical education 
has been met with a great variety 
of comments and judgments. There 
are those who feel that experi- 
mentation is the one thing need- 
ful in order to lend respectability to a phase of edu- 
cation which, more than any other, has been put to 
severe criticism because, in and of itself, or in its own 
rights, it does not merit respectability. The old argu- 
ment that health may be gained by tilling the soil or 
by other manual labor more cheaply and more soundly 
than through the erection of stadia and the development 
of physical education curricula or four-year courses in 
physical education is still a common prejudice among 
the people at large, and the natural reaction of those 
who are interested in physical education and in com- 
petitive sport has been to add to the program of physical 
education the sanction and approval of the experimental 
sciences. There are, on the other hand, a great many 
who view this procedure as just another step in the 
waste of time and money that might otherwise go into 
the saner and more traditional avenues of formal educa- 
tion. 


B= since Hitchcock, Sargent, Boas and the oth- 


COLEMAN R. 
GRIFFITH 


OTH of these views overlook two very interesting 

and pregnant facts. The first is that physical educa- 
tion has long been notorious for its one-sided view of 
the fundamental nature of human beings. Physical edu- 
cation curricula and gymnastic and athletic practices 
have too long taken it for granted that one could some- 
how, when he came to the gymnasium or to the athletic 
field, take off his mind as he takes off his street clothes, 
and leave it in the locker room along with his watch 
and his shoes. The physical educator is more guilty of 
this manner of looking at men than the coach and for 
proof of this fact it is said that the coach always hails 
with delight any man who can play a game by using his 
“head” as well as his body. In this act the coach testi- 
fies to his belief that the bodies of his men are somehow 
2 See Leonard, F. E. “A Guide to the History of Physical Educa- 


~ ee and also Rice, E. A. “A Brief History of Physical Educa- 
ion, 26. 


enchanted with mind. But in both physical education 
and athletics large emphasis is laid upon purely physi- 
cal skills or upon physical tactics that are said to be 
fundamental to the various games, and none of these 
are what might be called psychological tactics, that is, 
tactics or fundamentals that are in every sense of the 
word genuine units of the game as it is played.’ 

Let us consider certain studies we have made on 
the rate at which a batter may get to first base. By 
appropriate timing devices it was possible for us to 
measure the time that passed from the moment the 
batter hit the ball until he had covered the first fifteen 
feet to first base and also the time that it took the 
batter to run the resi of the distance toward first base. 
We found that the average hitter took as much time 
to get out of the batter’s box and down the first fifteen 
feet toward first base as he did to cover the last seventy- 
five feet. We found, moreover, that this relatively long 
time was consumed in recovering from the completion 
of the batting stance and getting into the proper run- 
ning stance. Most batters have, of course, spent hours 
on the task of learning how to bat and how to follow 


through after the ball is hit. They may have practiced . 


how to make a quick get away in starting from their 
marks. But few men, save as they get in actual game 
conditions, ever practice the whole series of movements 
involved in shifting from the follow through of the 
batting stance into the running stance so that they may 
save that two or three-tenths of a second that will make 
the difference between a hit and an “out.” In other 
words, here is a total skill which is said to be acquired 
when. one part of the skill is acquired. The one part, 
namely following through when the ball is hit, is called 
one of the batting fundamentals. It is a part of the 
tactics of baseball ; but the total performance of hitting 
and getting out of the box toward first base is the es- 
sential psychological fundamental of the whole situation 
and it is just this fundamental which is practiced least. 

This is an illustration drawn from the borderland be- 
tween a physical and a psychological skill; but it may be 
supplemented by many instances where the psychologi- 
cal factor is far more important. Consider, for example, 
the throwing of two free throws in succession during a 
tight moment in the basket ball game. The free throw- 
er takes, perchance, his ordinary throwing stance but 
this does not tell at all what is happening in what we 
have called his ‘mental stance.”* If he misses the first 
throw, his success in the second depends more upon the 
kind of mental stance he falls into than it does upon 
taking the same and customary bodily stance. We speak 
of this difference between physical and mental stance 
as though they could be absolutely separated from one 
~ 2Griffith, C. R. “Psychological vs. Tactical Fundamentals,” Athletic 


Journal, 1929, 9, 36-39. : 
3 Griffith, C. R. “Mental Stance.” Athletic Journal, 1929, 9. 
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another ; but this is not the case. They belong together 
and the unique way they go together gives the lie to 
all those modes of training and of teaching which sup- 
pose that they can be taken apart from one another. 
The second fact overlooked by those who hail the 
advertising value of experimentation in athletics is 
that the athletic field and the gymnasium offer one of 
the best fields of research on fundamental psychological 
and physiological problems that has yet been touched by 
the experimental method in psychology. This is true, 
not because experimentation is supposed to add a little 
prestige or respectability to athletic competition or be- 


cause it may help the school with the best equipped re- 


search staff to turn out better teams but because, in the 
program of physical training and, in the actual playing 
of games, a great variety of fundamental processes are 
observable under conditions that make them readily ac- 
cessible to experimental understanding and treatment. 
We shall take two illustrations of this fact in order to 
make the psychological problems in athletics clear to 
all of us. The first has to do with & common enough 
observation, viz., the fact that all over the field of com- 
petition different kinds of skills are in various stages 
of excellence and most of these skills are under active 
process of change due to regular and sometimes well- 
recorded practice periods. Learning to shoot baskets, 
learning to pitch, to bat, to dribble, to throw forward 
passes, to serve at tennis, to box, and so on, through a 
thousand other tasks, presents to the psychologist an 
array of problems and of sources of information that 
can be duplicated in the laboratory only with the great- 
est difficulty and under conditions that are not nearly 
so normal as those that obtain in the actual training 
program. We do not refer here to the increasing use 
of so called “practice tests” in physical education al- 
though we do not discount their practical diagnostic 
value. All the events that go on during games may be 
reduced to simpler and standardized elements... Among 
them are track and field events, basketball goal throw- 
ing, shots from specified points, dribbling, passing, for- 
ward passing at targets, throwing strikes in baseball, 
running bases, batting averages, fielding grounders, and 
all sorts of exercise on apparatus and the like, but none 
of these throws any direct light upon the actual proc- 
esses of learning as they appear to the psychologist and 
to the coach who must help his men gain greater skill. 

The second illustration is even more suggestive al- 
though it does not point the way to the same kind of 
accurate experimentation and record as is the case with 
learning the varied skills of the accomplished athlete. 
Consider, for example, the thing which a batter does a 
hundred times a day, during the practice period, viz., 
face situations offered to him by the pitcher—about 
which he must “make up his mind..” That is, he must 
make a choice. He must decide whether to hit or to let 
the ball go by. Here is a practical place, if there ever 
was one, to study the processes of judgment, choice, de- 
cision and resultant action under conditions that are 
simple enough to admit of some description and yet that 
are not so terribly simple as is the case with the average 
laboratory experiment on reaction time. The success 
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of a batter cannot be judged by the coach nor the 
method of further instruction of his candidates for th 
ball team unless he knows something of these ment 
factors which have to do with the way in which g man 
chooses which ball to hit and otherwise reacts to the 
situation created for him by the pitcher and by 
general situation which may obtain on the diamond g 
the moment he is batting. 


ee must be clear that in the illustrations we have given 

the psychological experimentation we are talking 
about is a little different from that which commonly 
goes by the name of experimentation in physical ey. 
cation. As we all know, there are alreddy several gi. 
ferent ways in which statistical and experimental studies 
can be brought to bear upon the field of athletic compe. 
tition and upon the general program of physical ey. 
cation. We shall list these different ways briefly iy 
order to provide a setting for the studies which are j) 
be described later on. We have spoken already of the 
original studies of an anthropometric sort, studies 
average weights, heights, and upon the strength of dif. 
ferent muscle groups. All of this has been done » 
thoroughly and so carefully that we no longer have any 
reason for being confused in the most of it. There js 
in the second place, a tremendous experimental litera. 
ture on the physiological aspects of exercise much of 
which has more or less direct significance to psychology, 
A mere citation to the compendium of such inform. 
tion assembled by McCurdy‘ and such searching 
yses as that by Hill® of oxygen hunger incurred during 
fast running over short distances will recall to yout a- 
tention that vast amount of research both in and out of 
physical education which bears not only upon athletic 
competition but upon psychology itself. Then there are 
statistical studies of the type which aim at the remote 
effects of strenuous competition, both physiological 
and psychological. Under the remote physiological ef- 
fects can be numbered the attempts to find out whether 
athletes, late in life, are more or less apt to incur dis 
eases or to suffer-in other ways from the physical ex- 
travagances of their days in college. We shall havea 
little more to say about this problem in another part 
of the paper. On the psychological side there have been 
attempts to determine the extent to which sportmanship, 
courage, and determination, in so far as they are nur 
tured on the athletic field, can be carried over into 
later life in order to become effective in business, indus 
try, or the professions. The very fact that the figures 
or the statistics which are available here, like those in 
the question of longevity and resistance to disease, cal 
be used to prove either side of the argument, shows hor 
much further we must go in this group of problem 
before we can say what the real effect of competition 
is on athletes. 

In the third place, there are many statistical studit 
on the immediate effects of competition as, for example 
the attempt to see whether athletes are better or wort 
as students than the average. Such studies are making 


4McCurdy, J. H. “The Physiology of Exercise,” 1928. 
5 Hill, A. V. “Muscular Movement in Man,” 1927. 
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use, more and more frequently, of the so-called in- 
. 

telligence tests, and comparisons are drawn between the 
general intelligence of athletes and of non-athletes. 


NE of the newer types of research in athletics and 

physical education consists of the attempt to work 
out measures of athletic skill or of general physical skill 
by standardizing certain simple gymnastic and athletic 
stunts or by making precise measures of certain types 
of movement and sending students through a battery 
of such tests in order to determine their general athletic 
or gymnastic prowess. There is, for example, the ex- 
cellent study by Brace’ which has set the pattern or the 
model for so many other studies of a similar nature. 
The theory supporting these measures is something like 
the theory that lies behind the various current attempts 
to measure intelligence. The athlete is asked to run a 
certain distance, or to chin himself so many times, or 
to throw the basketball in a certain way or to do some 
other simplified part of the total thing he does as an 
athlete. These measures are taken as an index of his 
probable skill as an athlete. 

Our own interest in the field of athletics is still of a 
different kind. As we have said, the gymnasium floor 
and the athletic field furnish an excellent laboratory for 
the study of certain fundamental physiological and 
psychological problems. These problems are not touched 
by any of the modes of research which we have already 
mentioned. They can be brought before us through the 
medium of a number of illustrations chosen first from 
among the problems already completed and then, sec- 
ondly, from a number of problems which are now under 
way in our laboratory. 

We take a very simple problem in learning to shoot 
baskets. From among the many sources of error in the 
shooting of free throws let us fix our attention upon 
two which have to do with the nature of eye movement 
and with the facility with which certain types of error 
can be corrected in terms of vision. The basketball 
player may throw the ball either to the right or to the 
left of the basket and thus make a directional error or 
ke may throw too far or too short and thus make .a 
distance error. The first type of error is directly seen 
and the athlete himself knows how to correct for it. It 
may be that he should change his position at the free 
throw line a little or that he should stand at an angle in 
throwing so that proper compensation may be made for 
a stronger right or left arm. The distance error cannot 
be taken account of so easily, however. We experi- 
mented upon this matter in the following way. We 
asked nine members of the freshman varsity basketball 
squad to shoot free throws ten times before and ten 
times after each practice period during an interval of 
four weeks and a half. We recorded the point on or 
near the basket at which each of the throws landed. 
That is, we counted the number of times the ball went 
through the basket, the number of times it went to the 
tight or to the left, and the number of times it went 
too far or fell too short. The significant fact about the 
results was that the men showed a considerable increase 


* Brace, D. K. “Measuring Motor Ability,” 1926. 


in skill at throwing free throws but that all of this in- 
crease was due to a correction of direction errors while 
none of it was due to,a correction of distance errors. 
At the beginning of the period in which records were 
taken, the men «ade distance errors in forty per cent 
of the cases. At the end of the period they were still 
making the same number of distance errors. In the 
meantime the direction errors had decreased from 
thirty-two per cent to eighteen per cent. The same rela- 
tion holds true of the throws made after the workout. 
At the beginning of our observations, distance errors 
were made in forty-three per cent of the cases. At the 
end of the period, the men were still making the same 
number of distance errors. In the meantime the per- 
centage of direction errors had decreased from thirty- 
five per cent to fifteen per cent. In other words, the men 
liad gained in skill by correcting direction errors but 
had gained no skill at all in distance errors. 

Here is a case, then, where the psychological factor of 
vision in relation to throwing makes a big difference in 
the rate at which skill is gained and these results lay 
emphasis upon what the coach shall do to change meth- 
ods of practice so that distance errors are eliminated 
along with direction errors. We are concerned here 
with the fundamental fact that a man is not able to 
make visual judgments of distance with the same accur- 
acy as he makes judgments of direction. The former 
type of judgment is much more difficult to learn than 
the latter and yet the former is commonly neglected in 
the sense that the average method of practice in basket 
ball shooting is devised for the purpose of correcting 
direction errors to the exclusion of the distance errors. 
It is commonly taken for granted that the method of 
practice suggested by the presence of direction errors, 
and supposed to be efficacious in eliminating these er- 
rors, will automatically eliminate all errors. Our experi- 
ments show that this is not the case. They suggest that 
the experiment must continue until a method of prac- 
tice is found that will lead to the elimination of distance 
errors as rapidly as errors of direction are now elim- 
inated. At the present time it appears that throwing 
while blindfolded offers the best solution of the 
problem. 


OW let us consider a problem of a fundamentally 
different kind. At the suggestion and with the aid 

of H. M. Johnson of the Mellon Institute, we have car- 
ried to completion a study of the way in which athletes 
sleep. Six Simmons beds were equipped with recording 
devices which take account of all the major movements 
ef an athlete during the night. A constant speed induc- 
tion motor was used to drive a band of paper at a rate 
of from 1-2 cm. per five minutes past a surface in such 
a way that two writing points could be made to leave a 
iecord on the paper. One of the points was actuated 
by a timer so that five minute intervals were marked 
along the base line of the paper. The second marker 
was suspended from the springs in the bed in such a 
way that every movement of the sleeper would cause 
some displacement of the writing point. In a general 
way it was true that the greater movement during sleep 
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caused a greater- displacement of the writing point, 
while smaller movements caused it to make shorter ex- 
cursions. 

Just before the subject got into bed he marked on a 
sheet of paper the time of retiring, wrote out such other 
notes as he had been requested to make concerning 
health and exercise, wound the clock which gave the 
time record during the night, and turned the switch 
which started the induction motor in the recorder. In 
the morning, the switch was turned off, the moment of 
awakening and of arising was recorded, and other notes 
made as to the type of sleep enjoyed and the degree 
of restfulness experienced. 

The subjects in these experiments were six men from 
the basket ball squad of 1927-1928, six men from the 
football squad of 1928-1929, six men from the basket 
ball squad of 1928-1929 and such other men, principally 
from the track squad, as were available between the 
basket ball and football seasons. Since the method and 
apparatus employed in this research is exactly like the 
method employed on students, adults, and hospital pa- 
tients in Pittsburgh and upon small children in another 
study at Minneapolis, the results are directly comparable 
with these other studies. 


ie confirmation of other studies, we have found that 
the amount of movement during the night is far 
greater than is commonly supposed. Most people believe 
that there are times when, from sheer exhaustion, we 
fall asleep not to move or to waken until we have had 
our sleep out. No such cases have been found in our sub- 
jects or in the subjects of these other experiments. On 
the contrary, the average sleeper goes to bed and moves 
some portion of his body once every ten or fifteen min- 
utes during the night. Johnston found the average 
period of restlessness to stand at about twelve minutes. 
There is another common belief that we sleep more 
heavily during the earlier hours of the total sleep period 
and more and more lightly as the night passes on. This 
belief arises, in part, from the common report that we 
dream more frequently and more vividly during the 
sixth, seventh and eighth hours of sleep. Our experi- 
ments, in common with the others mentioned above, 
do not verify this traditional belief. On the contrary, 
a man is just as apt to move frequently during the 
first or second hour of sleep as he is during the seventh 
or eighth. Moreover, his movements are apt to be just 
as vigorous at the one time as at the other. Some modi- 
fication appears in these results because of heavy exer- 
cise or because of the mental and physical strain put 
on a man by having played a hard game. Two types of 
change in the normal sleep curve appear. There are 
first those cases where a man may go to bed after a 
hard game and sleep as long as forty or fifty minutes 
without making a movement. He will then turn rest- 
lessly for five or ten minutes, only to fall into another 
forty or fifty minute period of motionlessness. The 
rest of the sleep period will be spent more or less nor- 
mally, that is, by moving every ten or twelve minutes. 
On the other hand, there are more cases where the 
amount of restlessness during the night is abnormally 
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increased after a heavy game. Men may go s0 Jow 
four or five minutes between movements on the yj : 
after a hard football or basketball game but on the next 
night they will have recovered to a normal degree of 
restlessness. : 

From these figures one might be tempted to Conclude 
what everyone has concluded, viz., that motionless g 
should follow hard exercise and that it should lead jg 
the quickest recuperation. Reports from our subjects 
do not support this view, however. They show, on the 
contrary, that the man who goes to bed and sleeps “if. 
a log” awakens the next morning rather “dead on hig 
feet.” On the other hand, the men who move normal} 
or who increase their rate of movement after heg 
exercise awaken refreshed and ready for another day's 
labors. This sounds strange until we remember wha 
“sleeping like a log” means. It means rolling over op 
one’s right side, perchance, and remaining there so long 
that the weight of the rest of the body deprives the 
right side of its normal blood supply and consequently 
of the principle source of reconstructive materials 
The side that is slept upon does not, therefore, have 
chance to rest. This suggests that movement during 
sleep is nature’s way of seeing to it that all parts of 
the body get their proper amount of rest. 

In another experiment we have attempted to work 
out more in detail Sargent’s test of physical fitness. The 
test rests upon the assumption that the more fit a man 
is, the higher he ought to be able to jump. A device is 
provided by means of which the full upward jump ofa 
man is recorded upon a sheet of paper. Our subjects 
were the basketball players on the 1928-1929 squad. 
Each man on the squad jumped five times in succession 
before and after scrimmage and before and after cer- 
tain regular games. The experiment aimed at two goals. 
It aimed first at the discovery of possible individual 
differences in a comparison of jumps made before with 
jumps made after scrimmage. It aimed, secondly, ata 
study of changing fitness or conditions as the basket 
ball season progressed. 

The measures of individual differences in fitness ot 
in reserve strength were surprisingly reliable when 
compared with the independent judgment of the coaches 
and with the actual performances of the men during 
games. The picture of changing fitness or condition a 
the season wore on, is not quite so clear. About isolated 
periods of time there can be no doubt. A four day trip 
with two hard away-from-home games on two different 
occasions brought such a marked change in the height 
of jumping as to show without a shadow of a doubt 
that lethargic practice periods and inaccurate shooting 
had a real foundation in the depleted reserve strength 
of the men. The records are not so clear for other parts 
of the season but the whole experiment was successftl 
enough to warrant further work and an extended us 
of this piece of apparatus in studying the problems @ 
fitness or condition. 

It may be of interest to refer briefly to a majo 
series of studies which are now being pursued willl 
considerable vigor, partly with the aid of a gradualt 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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At the Scout J ambovee 


By Deyo S. LeLtanp 
Director of Physical Education, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Internation- 
T: Jamboree or 

meeting of the 
Boy Scouts of the 
World was held at Ar- 
rowe Park, near Bir- 
kenhead, England, 
July 30 to August 13, 
1929. 

This meeting was 
different from either 
of the other two in 
that every boy who 
could qualify as a first 
class scout, who was 
in good health, who 
had been recommend- 
ed as being a leader and could finance his expenses, 
could go. The previous meetings were for small groups 
from each country with paid executives as leaders and 
with the program on a competitive basis. This meeting 
was open to any boy who could qualify, with no com- 
petition between nations, and with every leader from 
every country a volunteer who received no pay. This 
was the first attempt to hold an international meeting 
of such a character. 

Before leaving his own community every boy and 
leader was required to spend at least seven days in camp 
as a preparation for the Jamboree. Also each person 
was required to have such equipment and clothing as 
would be necessary for a trip of this nature. 

The itinerary of the St. Louis Scouts included a 
tour through England, France, Switzerland and Bel- 
gium as well as to the Jamboree. The St. Louis dele- 
gation of forty of which I was a member, left St. 
Louis by train to Montreal where they boarded the 
S. S. Regina and sailed down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec. Here they had six hours to visit the old his- 
torical fort about which every boy had studied in his- 
tory. 

The trip across the Atlantic was a busy one for boys 
and leaders. Besides having good meals and plenty of 


ONE SMALL SECTION OF THE CAMP 


AEROPLANE VIEW SHOWING OPENING PARADE 


sleep, the boys inspected every part of the ship, re- 
hearsed plays, stunts, games, and shows. Each evening 
the boys took part in a program which featured songs, 
stunts, rope spinning, whip cracking, plays and con- 
certs by their Harmonica Band. 

One of the features of the trip was an exhibit of 40 
snakes which were taken to the Jamboree for exhibition 
purposes. The snakes were donated by the St. Louis 
Zoo to the scouts who in turn presented them to the 
London Zoo after the Jamboree. Black snakes, copper 
heads, rattle snakes, whip snakes and several varieties 
of non-poisonous snakes were in the collection. 

A stop of a few hours was made at Queenstown, Ire- 
land, then on to Liverpool. Our arrival there was one of 
great excitement for every boy as we were the first 
American Scout Group to land there. Also, because of 
our snake collection, the newspapers gave us a great 
amount of publicity on our arrival. 

The boys soon had the experience of seeing an Eng- 
lish train. Never was a train inspected more thoroughly 
than by this group—from engine to coaches to the din- 
ing car for tea. 

London proved a place of great interest because of 
its historical back ground. The boys visited Westmin- 
ster Abbey; London Town with all of its mystery and 
exhibit of war 
equipment, especi- 
ally of the knight- 
hood days; the All 
Hallow Square 
Church where the 
Knights were 
charged before set- 
ting forth as Cru- 
saders. The War 
Museum, the Art 
Gallery, the King’s 
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aycenes from 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


the Jamboree 


ENTRANCE TO THE AMERICAN CAMP 
TWO AMERICAN SCOUTMASTERS 
AND ONE FROM INDIA 
(Mr. Leland on left) 
BONNY BOYS FROM SCOTLAND 


at JAPANESE SCOUT 
Suki YVaki is a good dish 


NOTICE THE EGYPTIAN STYLE OF 
SCOUT UNIFORM 
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THE MUSICAL SCOUTS FROM HUNGARY 


Palace, and the change of guard at the palace, all were 
of utmost interest to the boys. 

One side trip from London was a boat trip on the 
Thames River to Windsor Castle and Eton College for 
boys. Windsor Castle meant much to every boy be- 
cause the Knights of the Round Table had met in the 
castle for over 1500 years. Eton college was fascinating 
to our boys because of its customs and traditions of 
many years. The original painting of Sir Galahad on 
the chapel wall was of great interest to every one. We 
saw several crews from the college rowing on the river. 

The next day, on our return from Windsor Castle, 
the troop visited the Unknown Soldier’s grave and 
decorated it. 

From London by train and boat the boys traveled to 
Paris. We arrived in Paris in time to join in the 
Bastille celebration which is similar to our Fourth of 
July. A tour: was taken by bus through the main ave- 
nues of the city. The Unknown Soldier’s grave was 
visited and decorated. Napoleon’s Tomb, Versailles, 
and several cathedrals were also visited. One of the 
side trips which every boy had longed to take was to 
the battle fields which were unchanged since the close 
of the war. 

From Paris the boys went to Switzerland where 
they had the experience of climbing mountains and 
playing in the snow. Geneva held many interests. From 
Lake Geneva they traveled through Montreux, Inter- 
laken, Lucerne, Heidelberg and Cologne. 

At Brussels they visited the Unknown Soldiers’ 
grave and the War Museum. The War Museum is 
given over entirely to the late war and it held the boys’ 
interest for the most of one day. From Brussels they 
traveled to Ostend on the seashore where we all en- 
joyed the surf bathing in the ocean. 

Back to London for two days and then to the Jam- 
boree at Arrowe Park outside of Birkenhead. Arrowe 
Park covered an area of about six miles long by three 
miles wide at the widest point. Here a city of 50,000 
boys and men sprang up over night. The entire camp 
site was covered with woods and meadows. Every 
meadow soon was covered with tents, parade grounds, 
camp fires, the large arena with the grand stand and 
the Mammoth Theatre. 


The nations represented at the encampment were as 
follows : 


_ Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Irish Free State, Newfoundland, India, Burma, Barba- 
dos, British Guiana, Ceylon, Cypress, Fiji, Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Granada, Hong Kong, Jamaica, 


Kenya, Malay, Malta, Nigeria, Palestine, Rhodesia, St- 
Helena, St. Vincent, Sierre Leone, Sudan, Tanganyika, 
Trinidad, Albania, America, Armenia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, 
Chile, Esthonia, Germany, Ireland, Japan, Greece, 
France, Holland, Hungary, Norway, Poland, Palestine, 
Portugal, Roumania, Scotland, Russia, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Trinidad and Tobago, Spain, Jugo-Slavia, Brit- 
ish Foreign, Egypt, Luxemburg, Lithuania, Mauritius, 
Liberia, Siam, Isle of Man, N. Ireland, Iceland, Wales, 
Scotland, and 55 counties of England. 

Every nation except the English camped by them- 
selves. The 1300 boys from the United States were in 
one big encampment with England (one group) on one 
side, Japan on another side, Germany on another side, 
while Denmark was across the main highway from us. 

Each nation brought its own tentage, cooking equip- 
ment, bedding, clothing, exhibits and necessary camping 
equipment. Water, food, toilet and garbage facilities 
were provided by the committees in charge. Each boy 
and leader paid a flat rate.per day for food which was 
issued by the English Commissary to each nation’s 
commissary. 

The day our group arrived in camp, it had rained 
several times. Just as we finished putting up our tent, 
it started raining and continued to rain almost continu- 
ally for the next six days. Regardless of rain and mud 
ankle deep the program went on as scheduled. 

A typical day’s program consisted of the following: 
every one up at 7 o’clock; morning mess at eight ; work 
on tents, ground, kitchen, etc., until 8:50; at 8:50 a 
flag ceremony with all boys taking part; officers’ meet- 
ing at 9 o’clock; boys working on programs, equipment, 
stunts until noon; noon mess at twelve o’clock; in the 
afternoon, marching to the arena for a parade, or a 
demonstration or to witness other nations’ demonstra- 
tions; then back to camp in time for evening mess 
which was followed by the evening flag ceremony. After 
eight o’clock in the evening every one was free to visit 
camp fires or to visit the camps of other nations. 

The entire encampment was set up to demonstrate 
how each nation did its camping. The American group 
demonstrated many different types of camping. Each 
troop of 50 boys did its own cooking as they saw fit. 
In most cases each group did it by patrols of eight boys 
who prepared, cooked, and served the meal for one day. 
Some cooked over an open fire and some over army 
ranges. As many different ways of cooking and serving 
were to be seen as there were groups. Each group had 
to go to the commissary once a day for food for the 
next. This was brought back in raincoats, blankets, 


(Continued on page 56) 
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By Herman J. Norton 
Director of Health Education, Public Schools, Rochester, New York 


athletic and recreation program in the Rochester 

high schools has been developed with the idea 
in mind that athletic activities should be conducted for 
the many who need such training most, as well as for 
the few (superior athletes) who need it least. In other 
words, the athletic program has been definitely organ- 
ized and administered with a view to providing an equal 
opportunity for all boys and girls, physically capable, to 
participate in seasonal indoor and outdoor athletic and 
recreational activities such as soccer, cross-country, field 
hockey, basketball, swimming, skating, ice hockey, 
wrestling, fencing, baseball, golf, tennis, volley ball, 
track and field, miniature yacht racing, archery, horse- 
back riding, horseshoes and hiking. While participation 
in the above activities is optional with the students, 
definite efforts have been made to enroll numbers suf- 
ficient to use school and community facilities to their 
greatest capacity. The educational objectives of such a 
broad athletic and recreational program are many. A 
few of the major aims may be summed up as follows. 
The athletic field is a laboratory for conduct and it is 
there that boys and girls, while participating in whole- 
some outdoor activities, learn to love games and sports 
for the fun they get out of participation; they experi- 
ence the give and take of social contacts; they learn to 
appreciate and respect hygienic rules relative to exer- 
cise, food, rest and cleanliness; they develop physical 
and mental health; they are placed in character develop- 
ing situations which strengthen or develop those moral 
qualities of courage, courtesy, fair play, honesty and 
good ‘sportsmanship which are requisites for good 
citizenship and leadership in modern business, indus- 
trial and professional life. In the field of character 
education, the play field offers a unique opportunity, 
provided worth while objectives underlie the plans and 
methods employed. 

If an after-school athletic and recreational program 
is to be successsful, there are a few very definite or- 
ganization principles which must be kept in mind. 
First, the program must be organized as a part of the 
school curriculum and recognized as such by the prin- 
cipal, school teachers and students. Second, the activi- 
ties must be organized on a plan which will secure their 
inherent educational values. Third, a course of study 
listing the objectives, the activities and the techniques 
or methods and processes must be prepared. Fourth, 
periodic meetings of the high school health or physical 
education teachers with the City Director of Health 
Education or his supervising staff must be held for the 
purpose of discussing the course of study and stand- 
ardizing the organization and administrative procedures 


D nates the past fifteen years, the after-school 


After-School Athletic Acctivities 


Athletic and Recreation Activities in the Senior High Schools of Rochester, New York 


HERMAN J. NORTON 


relative to intra-school and inter-school athletic pro- 
grams, league schedules, officials, eligibility rules, 
sportsmanship standards, etc. Fifth, periodic meetings 
of school principals and the Director of the Health Et 
ucation Department must be held for the purpose of 
developing and approving the city-wide high schod 
athletic policy. Sixth, paid faculty members possessing 
high ideals must be provided to assist the high schod 
health or physical education teacher when the student 
demand for after-school athletic activities forces the 
regular physical education teacher to carry more that 
the standard teacher load. 

The following table gives a statistical picture of the 
extent to which the high school boys availed themselves 
of the opportunity to participate in the after-schod 
athletic ~program during the school years 1927-192. 
The figures for the year 1929 are not yet available. The 
range in the percentage of participation in the variots 
schools was 51 per cent to 91 per cent and, in the cas 
of schools with low percentages it was found that they 
were low because of limited facilities. 
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SCHOOL R: Ss W: T: Us Ve 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 
Tot. Sch. Enrollment ee Ray 658 1299 678 650 1006 1041 247 282 ~ 254 356 453 
a students participating in at least 1 sport...... 422 909 474 429 634 672 227 247 186 182 270 
64.70 70 6 of 1 8 73. 51 00 
students participating in 278 456 166 123 90 230 62 99 104 14 132 
No. of students participating in two sports .......-. 106 290 111 114 428 428 100 30 43 103 8&4 
No. of students participating: in 3 or more sports.... 38 166 197 192 116 14 65 8 9%8 39 «665 —s54 


In each of the six senior high schools, the intra-school 
athletic program for boys is divided into a three season 
program as follows: 


physical competition as the great mass of students 
(sometimes called “dubs”) who need such training 
most. In other words, the superior athlete must be 
given a superior type of competition in order to make 


Fall ie Pet _— him extend himself and play up to the best that is in 
oy Volley Ball Baseball him. The same educational procedure is followed in 
Volley Ball Swimming Golf the care of the child with the superior intellect. He is 
Tennis Fencing Swimming placed in a class with other superior minded children 
Playground Ball — ian aed Ball and a program is given to this class which will chal- 
1 Wrestling Hiking lenge their best mental efforts. This is good business 
Fencing - Tumbling Horseshoes procedure from every standpoint. No community how- 
Archery ever, should provide a program of physical activity for 
Rifle : the physically fit and superior athlete until it has estab- 
_—" lished a program for the great mass of students who 


The teacher service required to conduct the boys 
after-school classes in athletics in the six high schools 
during the year 1928 included eleven regular physical 
education teachers and thirty-one faculty assistants. 
These assistants have usually had playing experience 
in the activity which they teach, also the right attitudes 
towards it, and they are glad to assist the regular school 
physical education director in the promotion of a mass 
athletic program. . 

The Rochester School Board pays the instructor at 


- the rate of 80 cents per hour for each athletic or recre- 


ation class taught. As a general rule, each class is sched- 
uled for two and one-half periods each week. 
Inter-homeroom and inter-class leagues are organized 


need such activity most. 

All high school First teams in Rochester participate 
during the year in inter-school league contests in cross- 
country, soccer, basketball, swimming, skating, tennis, 
golf, baseball, track and field and wrestling. 

Each school Reserve team competes in a soccer, basket- 
ball, and baseball league separate from the First team 
leagues. In such sports as crosscountry, track and field, 
swimming, golf, wrestling and skating, no distinction 
is made between First and Reserve team squads because 
the meets are usually organized in such a way as to 
allow any eligible high school student, physically capa- 
ble, to enter. In other words, most of the meets are open 
to unlimited entries. The Freshman and Sophomore 


school teams participate in soccer, basketball and base- 
and conducted in many of the above activities through- hal] league contests restricted to members of these 
pro out the year. ; classes. In addition, meets are provided for the fresh- 
ule In addition to the intér-class and inter-homeroom men in track and field, swimming and skating because 
ig activities, contests are scheduled between the members pyr Eligibility Rules do not permit freshmen to play on 
Fi. of a special activity class or group. For example, the frst teams. 
on members of the swimming class which meets on Mon- At a staff meeting of all senior high school physical 
hod day will receive their regular class instruction for the education teachers held in the fall of 1927 , avery frank 
sing day, after which time they will compete against one  qiscussion developed regarding the possible improve- 
hod another in diving or swimming races and water stunts. ment of coaching methods then in use in inter-school 
dent Each high school enters four school representative athletic contests. We had just launched a course of 
es teams in the inter-school athletic league contests. These study revision program and were looking for ways and 
hal teams include the First team, the Reserve team, the means of improving our program and teaching methods 
Freshman and Sophomore teams. The inter-school pro- when we were asked by the State Director of Health 
the gram is presented so that the superior athletes, those and Physical Education at Albany to seriously consider 
olves boys who have developed a high degree of phy sical fit- the adoption of General Regulation No. 1 in our inter- 
hod ness and skill in the various activities, may be given a school athletic contests. This Regulation called for the 
on chance to enjoy the thrill which comes from playing following procedure: 
The a game with opponents who have approximately the 
same degree of physical fitness and playing skill. In 1. After the contest has begun, no coach or other adult, save 
bes other words, the inter-school contests are provided for the duly constituted officials governing the contest, shall 
case daar cage interfere with the activity of the contestants. 
dial the few (superior athletes) who need such training 2. This regulation must be interpreted as prohibiting sideline 


least but who are just as much entitled to interesting 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Charles H. Keene, M. D. Jesse F. Williams, M. D. 
Vol. I MARCH, 1930 No. 3 
W* want particularly to call the 
— attention of our readers to the 
Satietene new features which are running in our 


journal, namely “How We Do It” and 

“Around the Country with James E. 
Rogers.” In this issue also we have included notices of 
new books. With the addition of these sections our 
journal seems complete. 

Our “How We Do It” section applies particularly to 
practical ideas which, while not furnishing material for 
a lengthy article, still are of interest to other teachers 
who are endeavoring to make their own programs more 
interesting and efficient. 

The page of current events will keep our readers in- 
formed on up-to-the-minute news items over the coun- 
try. Mr. J. E. Rogers has started it out in real live 
fashion. The readers can help by making notes of inter- 
esting items on new building programs, new legislation 
in favor of physical education, new courses and curri- 
culums, etc., and also of personal notices referring to 
advances in position, to outstanding honors, etc. 

The present plan for book reviews calls for short 


notices, from fifty to one hundred words, to run in THE. 


JournaL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epucation, 
while the complete reviews, of from two hundred to 
four hundred words, will be included in the new Re- 
search Quarterly. The main purpose in THE JOURNAL 
will be to call attention to new books as they are pub- 
lished rather than to review them carefully. 


HE Executive Council, at the time 


The it considered its plans for the new 
Professional JourRNAL oF HEA‘TH AND PHYSICAL 
Objectives EpucaTION, deciaed to draw up a plat- 


form of Professional Objectives to be 
printed on the cover of the journal. It was felt that 
these should run for some length of time in order that 
our teachers as well as other school officials should 
clearly perceive the aims and ideals of the profession 
of physical education. 
So far the list of objectives has been formulated by 
the Editor, who has had to act quickly in this period 
of reorganization. Consequently, there may be omis- 


The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


sions. Certain omissions have already been called to-hi 
attention. In the main, these refer to the great shall 
of physical education and recreational work being a 
ried on by organizations outside the schools. 

Possibly a tentative list such as now appears wil] be 
preferable in the long run. It will cause critical analysis 
and comment and will be the means of focusing atten, 
tion on our primary objectives before any attempt js 
made by the profession to set up its official standards 
An arbitrary, rigid mold at this stage might confine oy 
endeavors when to the contrary, we should be grappling 
with new problems and be progressive in every seng 
For it must be recognized that our work constitutes ome 
of the newest phases of the educational movement of 
today. This, in reality, is one of the attractive features 
of our work—the fact that it is new and offers a fie 
of scientific exploration rather than a body of know. 
edge already pre-digested. 

Steps have already been made to assemble an official 
list of objectives. At the time of the reorganization of 
our society, a committee was appointed to study and 
answer this problem. This committee is a large one jn 
order to give representation to all interests, and is head. 
ed by Dr. Jesse F. Williams of Columbia University, 
When its report is made, its set of objectives will be 
taken as truly representative of our professional work 
In the meanwhile, the objectives as now stated, should 
be carefully studied and suggestions for change should 
be reported to the Chairman of the Committee. 


_N event of significance to our 
profession is the appearance this 

' month of the first Research Quarterly 
of the American Physical Education 

Association. This journal will contain 
technical and scientific articles and wiil also include 
bibliographies, book reviews, abstracts of current ar- 
ticles, etc. Mr. Affleck’s section, which formerly ran in 
the Review, will be included in one of the quarterlies. 

The Research Quarterly will run articles in completed 
form and there will be no advertising except on the 
cover pages. It will be sent out free to all Professional 
members. A separate subscription will be $3.00 and 
single copies will sell for one dollar. 

With the increasing amount of research investigation 
being carried on in Health and Physical Education, and 
in view of the rapidly increasing amount of graduate 
work being introduced into our colleges and univer: 
sities, this new publication should answer a need that 
has steadily been growing. In addition, it should stim- 
ulate research study. 

The Association will now have two journals: one 
(the Research Quarterly), to answer the problems of 
teachers engaged in scientific pursuits and needing 
reference to all possible materials in their line of spe 
cialization; the other (HEALTH AND Puysicav Ebv- 
CATION ), which will have a more popular appeal and 
carry varied types of articles. 

Referring once more to the new Research Quarterly, 
the Editor is more than pleased with the unusually high 
class material available at hand for publication. This 
should insure the quarterly’s success. 


The Research 
Quarterly 
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Around the (country “With J. &. Rogers 


Dr. F. W. Maroney, President of the American 
Physical Education Association, has been elected Pres- 
ident of Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation, New Haven, Conn, He will take office Septem- 


The Ohio State University is planning to erect a two 
and a half million dollar gymnasium, field and sports 
house combined. It will be one of the finest structures 
of its kind in the country, most complete and up to 
date. 


ber 1, 1930. 
x * * 

The finest sports building in 
the country is at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, and houses all the in- 
tramural activities. If anyone is 
contemplating the building of a 
field house, gymnasium or 
sports building for college or 
university, they should see this 
one at the University of Michi- 
gan. They wiil get most valu- 
able suggestions as to layout 
and equipment. 

If anyone is’ interested in 
building college and university 
gymnasiums and field houses 
for women, they should visit 
the splendid buildings at the 
University of Washington, Se- 
attle; Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis; University of 
California at Berkeley ; and the 
women’s building at Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 

County Play Days and Field 
Days are being actively promot- 
ed by state directors of physical 
education. In Virginia and Dela- 
ware practically every county 
had a play day or field day last 
year. The states actively pro- 
moting state-wide programs in 
county play days and field days 
are Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Minnesota. 

Darwin A. Hindman is head 

of the four year professional 


course for training of physical 


educators at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and is doing a good job. 
& 


JAMES EDWARD ROGERS 


Our readers will be pleased to hear that 
Mr. James Edward Rogers, Chairman of 
Field Service for ihe American Physical 
Education Association, has agreed to con- 
tribute a page of field news each month to 
our journal. Mr. Rogers, during his fre- 
quent trips to all sections of the country, 
is 1 a unique position to gather up inter- 
esting news items concerning directors, 
teachers, programs, facilities, and the like. 
We feel sure that these current news items 
will be of considerable interest and value 
to our readers. 

The Editor suggests that anyone having 
suggestions for this new page of current 
events, especially in the way of actual news 
items, should send them in to Mr. J. E. 
Rogers, Chairman Field Service, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


al activities. 


Many universities and col- 
leges are doing excellent work 
in intramural sports and to 
mention any would be a mis- 
take, yet the question is often 
asked where to visit to see some 
outstanding programs in intra- 
mural sports. The Universities 
of West Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota are developing very 
complete programs in intramur- 


* * * 


Dr. Harry Scott, formerly of 
the University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, is now director of physical 
education and athletic work at 
the Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas. He has a wonderful set- 
up and one of the best positions 
in the country. 

* * * 

Many high schools over the 
country have laundries to clean 
towels and suits. If anyone is 
interested in high school laun- 
dries they should visit Trenton, 
N. J., Tulsa, Okla., and Wilkes 
Barre, Pa. 

The University of Southern 
California is now building a 
splendid combination gymnasi- 
um, field house and _ sports 
building, very complete and fine. 

The Women’s Sports Build- 
ing at Michigan is the only one 
of its kind in the country and is 
very suggestive as to layout and 
equipment. Anyone contemplat- 
ing building a women’s sports 
building should see it. 


The Women’s Physical Education Department at the 
University of Wisconsin, in cooperation with the School 
of Medicine, has instituted a course in physical therapy 
for physical education graduates. This course will pre- 
pare graduates to fill positions in schools and hospitals 
for crippled children. This interesting course is under 
the direction of Dr. Helen D. Denniston. 


Dedication services were held on February 27th and 
28th and March Ist for the new building which the 
School of Education at New York University will oc- 
cupy. In this building and on the roof garden unusually 
attractive facilities have been planned for the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education and Health of which Pro- 
fessor Jay B. Nash is the Director. 
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Authentic Costumes for Folk Dance 


By Laura May Hitt 


Director of Physical Education for Women, Southeastern Teachers’ College, Durant, Oklahoma 


France 


RITTANY is the one province in France that has 

preserved its own customs and traditions, speak- 
ing its own language, singing its own songs and danc- 
ing its own dances. Nowhere do we find such a 
wealth of folk costume as here, for the peasants of the 
various villages wear from generation to generation the 
same design. The head-dress of a Breton woman is one 
of the most distinctive features of her costume. She 
always keeps it freshly starched, and no matter how 
hard it rains in that rainy country of hers, she manages 
to arrive at the end of a journey with every crimp in 
her cap where it should be. These head-dresses are of 
many sizes and most picturesque designs—from a 
small, very close-fitting, lace cap to a stiffly-starched 
head-dress of many angles and streamers. The cap or 
“coif” is looked upon as a very precious possession by 
the Breton woman, as it is often made of real old 
laces. 

The women all wear very full and long skirts of 
dark materials, the bibbed aprons furnishing a spot 
of color as they are made of bright figured materials. 
A large, square neckerchief—usually a bright bordered 
one—folded in a triangle, is worn around the shoulders 
and tucked under apron in front. The bodice is made of 
the same material as the skirt and usually has long 
sleeves, although sometimes they come just to the el- 
bow. A white or colored blouse with snow white linen 
collar is worn under the bodice. Sabots are worn as in 
Holland. The children are miniatures of their parents. 
The gowns of the rich and poor are alike except in 
costliness of materials and the width and number of 
velvet bands on the skirt. All have shawls of black or 
purple, or collar of costly lace, and aprons of brocades 
in different colors. 

The hats of the Breton men are distinctive, being 
low-crowned and wide-brimmed, with long velvet rib- 
bons hanging down behind. The Breton seaman wears a 
tam-shaped cap, smock-like coat, long loose trousers 
and sabots. 

The costumes of the women of Pont l’Abbe are heir- 
looms and exceedingly rich and costly. They are made 
of fine, black broadcloth banded heavily with black vel- 
vet. The tight bodice is ablaze in front with thick, heavy, 
and brilliant embroideries in vivid crimson, gold, 
orange, salmon, blues and greens. Over the full skirt 
is a fine silk apron of delicate lavender, green, pink or 
cream, exquisitely embroidered. But it is the bigourden 
or head-dress that is most remarkable—a tight, brown 
straw casque over the forehead or crown, broad, black 
velvet ear-muffs and bands, and a touch of filmy white. 
The man looks most droll with his baggy blue trous- 
ers, short jacket, embroidered clerical-style vest, and 
beaver with its two, long, black velvet ribbons dangling 


down his back. There are other costumes in Brittany 
which are prettier, but none so characteristic. 

In Pont Aven the young girls wear great, White 
quilled collars, windmill coifs and_ black accordion 
pleated skirts; while the men appear with baggy kng 
breeches, gartered leggins, wooden shoes, embroidergj 
coats, high, white collars reaching to the ears, an 
straggling locks under a broad-brimmed hat with peng. 
ant ribbons. 

In Quimperle we find all the women wearing volum. 
inous bib aprons of silk if their pocketbooks pernit, 
otherwise of fine wool or gray cotton. Snowy coifs 
with flying streamers of lace surmount all their tidy 
heads. These caps are of great significance as their 
differing convolutions indicate to the initiated eye the 
town of the wearer. In addition to apron and coif, no 
costume is complete without the wide, white collars 
which suggest wings. The men wear sabots, smocks, 


high-cut, velvet waistcoats decorated with two rows of 


steel buttons, and a tam-like cap. 

In the St. Pal de Leon district the traveler finds the 
women and girls wearing a small, close-fitting cap with 
stiffly starched bands looped at either side. They wear 
full skirts, long sleeved bodices, white vests, and large 
shawls or kerchiefs around the shoulders, which are 
tucked in at the belt. Sometimes the sleeves come only 
to the elbow and armlets are worn which match the 
plaid or plain kerchiefs. A large apron covers the front 
of the dress. The men wear a tam head-dress. 

The costumes of Plangastel are among the most pic- 
turesque and gay of the Bretons, and even of all 
France. The women wear very high coifs and the men 
look most picturesque in their Spanish-like dress. The 


BRITTANY 
Color Scheme 
Woman—Blue dress, trimmed with black bands on skirt bottom, neck, 
and sleeves. Green apron. White cap and collar. Wooden shoes 
Man—Black trousers, vest, and hat. Green coat trimmed with pink 
Pink sash. Wooden shoes. 
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BASQUE 
Color Scheme 


—Green skirt and girdle, trimmed with black bands and figures. 
cies apron with lace edge. White blouse. Gay headdress. 


gala costume of the boy very often consists of scarlet 
trousers, green jacket, and broad hat with colored 
streamers. The Plangastel bride is very pretty in high 
cap with lappets, made of the finest cambric. Her co- 
quettish little jacket of soft gold-green cloth shows an 
undervest of dark blue cloth with white muslin sleeves 
and chemisettes. Her skirts and petticoats are numer- 
ous and so worn as to show different hems and rims of 
colors-—red, yellow, and violet predominating. Scarlet 
and gold, morroco slippers are worn inside the sabots ; 
and sleeves, vests, and skirt are elaborately and taste- 
fully trimmed with silk and gold braid. The dress of 
the older woman is soberer, being of dark violet cloth 
with orange and crimson borders, dark green vest, 
open sleeves and a large white collar covering the chest 
like a cuirass. The men wear broad-brimmed, felt hats, 
perhaps three-fourths of a yard in circumference, the 
crowns trimmed with braids and ending in tassels of 
different colors; green cloth jackets embroidered in 
red, yellow or blue; crimson waist-sashes; full, black 
trousers and sabots. 

In Normandy and Auvergne we find the sabots being 
worn as in Brittany. The people of Auvergne resemble 
the Bretons, but the costumes are different. The women 
wear a poke-bonnet head-dress over a frilled, white 
cap, large shawl around the shoulders and very deep 
embroidered cuffs on the sleeves. In Normandy we find 
a plain and striped skirt and very full bib apron, bodice 
with long sleeves, bright colored neckerchief and bon- 
net with a double fluted tail at back. 

On fete day in Avignon the matador presents a bril- 
liant vari-colored costume to the eye of the spectator. 
He has his assistant banderilleri wear colored silk bo- 
leros and breeches heavily embroidered in gold—some 
decorated in silver—, crimson jackets braided in black, 
tight velvet knee breeches, pink silk stockings, three 
cornered beaver hats, and quaint little chignons of 
chenille fastened somehow to the back of their heads, 
to which short pigtails are attached. Beautiful silk 
cloaks of blue, green, purple, and red are thrown over 
their arms. 


AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1 


In St. Sorlin one finds the women wearing a red 
head-band from which bulges a curious pouch-like mus- 
lin cap together with a very full, black skirt, gored out 
in a pagoda shape, supported by square braces over 
the shoulders and finished by a score of narrow tucks 
at the hem. 

In Alsace-Lorraine, the feature of the costume is a 
huge bow of black or plaid ribbon used as a head-dress, 
its size varying according to the locality. The short, 
full skirts are trimmed in one or two bands of con- 
trasting color. The close-fitting bodice, laced in front, 
is worn over a white blouse. Small apron, white hose, 
and black shoes complete the costume. 

In Southern France in The Provencal, the lovely 
Arlesienne costume is found. Pretty gay shawls are 
about the shoulders and a high chignon bound with 
black velvet and lace is worn upon the head of the 
peasant women. The Arlesian women are beautiful and 
their beauty is further enhanced by the graceful, old- 
fashioned Arlesian dress they wear—a costume in the 
style of 1830. When fourteen, the girl starts dressing 
her hair in a high chignon and arranges lace and black 
velvet ribbons, with streamers fluttering behind, around 
it. The next article in importance is the white capello 
or shawl of pleated muslin and over that she wears an- 
other of printed calico, of the same color as the gown. A 
long-sleeved bodice of black satin sets off the bright 
colors of the shawl and gown. A gold pin secures the 
velvet ribbons, of the headdress, a brooch fastens the 
capello, and heavy gold bracelets adorn her brown arms. 
For a time there was danger of this lovely native cos- 
tume of Arles being discarded for Parisian styles. 

The cowboy of Camargue still wears a bright col- 
ored shirt and a black coat lined with velvet. His trou- 
sers are of brown cloth, resembling leather, and are 
supported by a taialo, a kind of large woolen belt several 
yards long. In winter he uses sabots even when riding. 
He also wears leggings similar to our cow-puncher’s 
chaps and a broad-brimmed felt hat. 

The shepherds of the Carcassonne wear sabots, a cloak 
of red and blue, and baggy breeches, and carry a staff. 


BASQUE 
Color Scheme 


Man—Black pants. Green coat with large gold buttons. Red sash and 


tie. White shirt. Wooden sabots. 
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NORMANDY 
Color Scheme 


Woman—Girdle and skirt of green and white material. Overskirt and 
stockings of red. White blouse and cap. Wooden sabots. 


Man—Blue trousers and cap. Red coat with black belt. Wooden sabots. 


Suggested Costumes 


BRITTANY 


Man—Head-dress: Broad-brimmed, black felt hat trimmed 
with braids and tassels or ribbons of different colors. Shirt: 
White shirt and red sash around waist. Vest: Clerical style vest 
of black decorated in red, yellow, or blue. Coat: Green jacket 
embroidered in red, yellow, or blue. Trousers: Full, black 
breeches. Footwear: Wooden Sabots. 

W oman—Head-dress: Close-fitting, lace cap with stream- 
ers. Blouse: White chemisette worn under bodice, with bright 
colored neckerchief or white collar around shoulders. Bodice: 
Short-sleeved bodice of blue cloth trimmed with black velvet. 
Skirt: Short, blue skirt trimmed in rows of black velvet. 
Apron: Bright colored silk apron with a bib effect. Stockings: 
White. Shoes: Wooden sabots. 


ALSACE 


Man—Costume of the Breton man except the sabots, and 
in their place, black shoes. 

Woman—Head-dress: Large, flat, bat’s wing bow made of 
black or plaid silk ribbon with two loops and two ends attached 
to a close-fitting gold or silver embroidered velvet cap. Blouse: 
White blouse with round neck and short sleeves and a bright 
colored neckerchief. Bodice: Low, black velvet bodice embroid- 
ered with gold or silver in front, and sewed to the skirt. Apron: 
Black silk apron edged with black lace. Footwear: White stock- 
ings and black strapped pumps. 


NorMANDY 

Man—Head-dress: Black or blue tam-shaped cap. Shirt and 
Sash: Red, smock-like shirt with a black sash. Trousers: Long, 
loose, blue trousers. Footwear: White hose and black oxfords 
or sabots. 

Woman—Head-dress: Black, close-fitting cap over white 
and a bright green scarf tied under chin; or a white wing-shaped 
cap. Blouse: White blouse with round neck and short sleeves 
and with a bright colored kerchief. Bodice: Black velvet or of 
same material as skirt, with stripes running around the body. 
Skirt: Striped material—red, blue and white, or green and 
white or other pretty combinations. Apron: White striped apron 
or black silk, banded with colored embroideries at bottom. 
Footwear: White stockings and sabots. 
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By RutH 
Director of Women’s Activities, Recreation Department, Pontiac, Michigan 


Saint Patrick’s Day 


A Mad March Party. Everything is jumbled in this 
party, from the invitations to the refreshments. 
Invitations are as incoherent as it is possible to make 
them, guests being invited to stay away from the party, 
then given explicit directions as to how to get there; 
how to dress for the party, to wear one white and one 
black shoe, or a bedroom slipper and a riding boot; to 
carry a fan and a muff. Many ideas will come to you 
as you begin to plan. 

The decorations can be very much jumbled, an onion 
and a carnation making a bouquet. Vegetables could be 
arranged in a bouquet with lettuce and carrots adding 
a touch of color. Place some lovely flowers in a suitable 
receptacle, such as an old kerosene can. Games should 
be of the Hallowe’en type or April Fool nature, in- 
cluding tricks and blindfolded and backward contests. 

Potato Races. Potato races can be run off in various 
ways. 1. Guests may be divided in two lines, and asked 
to walk a goal and return with a potato on the head; 
2. A potato may be balanced in a pan on the head; 
3. Pass a potato down the line over the heads of the 
players. The team which wins two out of three events is 
winner of the contest. 

Green and White. Why not play the game of “Black 
and White” using a green and white disc instead of a 
black and white? Form two lines facing each other 
about five feet apart. Spin a disc which is green on one 
side and white on the other. If the disc lands on the 
floor with the green side up, those who have been 
labeled green must chase the whites to their goal line. 
Any white who is tagged before he reaches the goal 
line, becomes a prisoner of the greens. At the end of 
the game the side having the most prisoners wins. 

St. Patrick’s Guessing Contest. Pencil and paper 
games make good pre-party games. You will soon find 
your guests talking with each other. In this way an em- 
barrassing wait while guests are gathering is avoided. 
The answers to this contest all embody something 
green. 


A poet whose fame ranks high amongst nations. (John 
Greenleaf Whittier.) 

A dish often classed among commonest rations. (Greens. ) 

In Washington’s army an officer plucky. (Greene.) 

And a town of some prestige in blue grass Kentucky. (Bowl- 
ing Green.) 

A song often sung in “Ould Ireland,” they say. (‘Wearin’ 
of the Green. ) 

And a game little children are happy to play. (Green Gravel. ) 

A country though frigid at all seasons green. (Greenland.) 

A possession much prized by the profligate spender. (Green- 
back. ) 

An American woman, of finance the queen. (Hetty Green.) 

An amateur person whom none could resemble. (Green 
Horn.) 


A part of a playhouse where actors assemble. (Green room.) 

A plum that’s styled fine by a critical diner. (Green gage.) 

A bird better known in the borders of Britain. (Green finch.) 

A height in Vermont whence a far reaching vision. (Green 
Mountains. ) 

And a place where gay blossoms are grown. with precision, 
(Greenhouse. ) 

Of envious persons a common appelate (Greeneyed.) 

And lastly a title to all verdure relative. (Greenery.) 

—From “The Book of Games and Parties,’ Theresa Hunt 

Wolcott. 


Candle Race. Contestants line up, each holding a 
lighted, green candle. On a signal they race to an as- 
signed goal. If the candle goes out, the holder must re- 
turn to the starting line to have it re-lighted. The player 
(or team, if played as a relay game) that finishes first 
is the winner. 

Clothes Line Race. Players are formed in teams. 
Each member of the team is given two clothes pins and 
a piece of green cloth or green crepe paper. Have cloth 
or paper in odd shapes that are awkward to handle. A 
clothes line is stretched 30 feet from starting line. At a 
signal from the leader, each person with one hand be- 
hind his back runs to clothes line, hangs up the cloth, 
and runs back to touch off person behind him. 

A Trip to Ireland. Form two teams. The committee 
in charge has carefully planned two race courses. The 
leader of each team leads his group to a place in the 
building which has been assigned to him. The two places 
should be as far distant as possible from the place 
where refreshments will be served. When the signal is 
given, both teams begin to race to the tables over the 
courses already laid out. The team that arrives first 
will be served by the other team. All members of teams 
must keep hands on shoulders of person in front of 
them, and the line must be unbroken when it reaches the 
dining room. The committee should make the race 
courses as difficult as possible. They should wind up 
stairs and down stairs and in and out of doorways. 
Both courses should be equally difficult. 


April Fool’s Parties 


April Fool’s Day offers many opportunities for tricks 
of all kinds. One must bear in mind however the per- 
sonnel of the crowd which is being entertained. Be sure 
that your victims are the kind that do not become an- 
noyed at practical jokes. 

Guests may be invited to come in comic costumes 
and false faces. A large sign near the door may read 
“Not at Home.” A placard on the wall may say “Be- 
ware of Paint.” Over a box of candy place a sign 
marked with skull and cross bones, “Poison, use with 
care.” Snares for the unwary may be placed every- 
where; a silver coin may be fastened to the floor; an 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The P roblem of Weight Making 
for Weestling Meets 


By H. E. Kenney 
Coach of Wrestling, University of Illinois 


ous handicap to wrestling since the sport made its 

debut as an intercollegiate activity. Not that it 
isn’t normal and necessary for wrestlers to take off 
surplus avoirdupois, but too many take off five to ten 
pounds more than mere surplus just for the sake of 
getting down to a lower weight. Those connected in 
any way with wrestling teams know that an athlete with 
courage and a highly keyed nervous system can, by 
living on one half to one fourth his normal diet, come 
down as much as ten pounds below his best physical 
condition and by force of will power be strong for the 
full ten minutes of an intercollegiate wrestling match. 
He then allows his weight to rise for a period of two 
or three days and perhaps goes as high as ten pounds 
above the weight at which he has wrestled; then by 
almost complete abstinence from food and water he 
can weigh in again on the following Saturday at what 
he calls his wrestling weight. This sort of vicious rou- 
tine cannot aid in making possible one of our most 
cherished aims of athletes, namely, health. 

Many wrestlers who have made excessive weight 
reductions say that it did them no harm. You can also 
find plenty of narcotic users who will tell you that 
its use doesn’t seem to hurt them. Perhaps many of our 
dance marathoners and flagpole sitters would make the 
same statement. If excessive weight reduction, that 
is, going several pounds below best condition weight, 
does not harm an athlete, then that athlete is unusually 
fortunate. We can be certain that starvation, boiling in 
sweat boxes and lack of necessary water does not in 
any way aid an athlete in building up his physique. 

When wrestling coaches and officials have surveyed 
the problem of weight making at rules and discussion 


"Ts necessity of making weight has been a seri- 


meetings they have always decided that each coach . 


should exercise judgment enough to decide for him- 
self what weight his men should make, and that has 
been the end of it. There is no doubt that in most cases 
the coaches have the necessary judgment, but what 
happens is this: their men make weight moderately and 
properly for some of the season meets, but when an 
important contest comes along they come down a weight 
for the occasion. It works out that each coach has sev- 
eral meets each season when such a practice will in- 
crease the chances of victory. This causes other coaches, 
who may, or may not, be in favor of excessive weight 
reduction to bring their men down one class lower in 
order that they may compete successfully with their 
opponents. A wrestler who reduces ten pounds below 
his best condition weight will gain back the greater per 


cent of these ten pounds between weighing apj 
wrestling. Since there are five hours between Weighing. 
in time and wrestling time these weight reducers hay 
an opportunity to gain strength and weight befor 
wrestling. Hence the five hour period has turned oy 
to be a convalescing period during which time the mey 
gain enough weight and strength to defeat opponents 
who weigh in at their normal weights. 

The coach is not always directly to blame if his me 
reduce excessively. They want to do it themselves to de. 
feat lighter and weaker members of their own squaj 
to insure positions on the team. A man finds himself 
unable to make the squad at his natural weight so he 
stops eating and many times “cuts his water” to train 
down to the next weight. This, of course, encourages 
the man whom he has thus defeated to emulate his ex. 
ample. And eventually the whole squad becomes a 
over-reduced team. I say the coach is not always di- 
rectly to blame for this because men are not always 
honest about their normal weight nor about the degree 
of abstinence from food. 

The weight making problem, then, is no simple on 
to solve. There have been several suggestions made for 
its solution. Probably the one most often made is weigh- 
ing in at ringside. Its supporters claim that if the boys 
were required to weigh in some thirty minutes before 
wrestling no coach would dare bring his men down to § 
the extent that he does now and run the risk of their 
not having strength enough to go through a match 
The plan, no doubt, has merit. The men could not re 
duce weight as excessively as they do now, but that 
would not eliminate harmful weight reduction. Under 
the present system a wrestler is given five hours after 
weighing-in to recuperate for the bout. Under the 
proposed plan he is given only thirty minutes. Hene, 
even though he reduced less, that advantage would k 
offset by his more limited opportunity to recuperate 
for the gruel of the contest. . 

Here, at Illinois, in the wrestling tourfiaments held 
for our physical education classes, we do not tell the 
men when weighing-in will be and hold a surpris 
weighing-in. This, of course, works a hardship on the 
individual who carries a large amount of excess weight, 
but for the classes as a whole it works out very satis 
factorily. This method, of course, is impossible for any- 
thing but intramural tournaments. 

No solution will be entirely void of defects and 
handicaps, but I would like to offer a suggestion that 
I believe will have less defects and harmful after ef 
fects than the one now in use. Every institution d 
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higher learning has a Health Department or Health 
Service of some sort connected with its Physical Wel- 
fare or Athletic Department. It does not, or at least 
should not, make a great difference to the physician in 
charge of such a department whether the wrestling team 
of that school wins or loses all of its meets. At least 
not enough difference so that a reliable physician in 
charge of such a department would risk injuring a 
man’s health by allowing him to get down to a danger- 
ously low weight in order to wrestle on a team. The 
coach at the beginning of each year would turn over 
to the Health Department the names of the twenty or so 
ssible candidates for his wrestling team. These men 
would be called to the physician’s office for an exam- 
ination, and of course weighing, four or five times pre- 
vious to the opening of wrestling season. The dates of 
these examinations would be unknown to the athletes 
and they would be called in on short notice. The Health 
Department would then decide in what weight each man 
should wrestle. Two more examinations during the sea- 
son would make it possible for the Health Department 
to change a man to a higher class if he grows to such 
an extent during the actual season that it becomes dif- 
ficult for him to make the weight at which he began it. 
Many times a growing boy will gain from five to ten 
pounds of natural weight during the wrestling season. 
A great amount of damage can be done by bringing 
such an individual to the same weight for all meets. 

A stipulation in the rules calling for ringside weigh- 
ing as well as weighing five hours previous to the meet 
would be valuable as an additional preventive upon 
weight reduction. Any man gaining more than three 
pounds before wrestling would be barred from compe- 
tition at the weight he entered at previously. The “gain 
allowance” would provide for moderate food and 
water. If a man gains more than this amount one of 
two things is evident; either he reduced too much or 
consumed more food and water than he should have. 
In either event it would be harmful for him to compete. 


It will, of, course, be essential that the Health Serv- 
ice control of weight making be adopted for all schools 
in any one conference before the plan will be feasible. 
Before each meet in that conference each coach will 
present to the opposing coach a certificate for each 
member of his team stating that that individual was 
allowed to make a certain weight. The proposed system 
would no doubt increase the responsibilities of the 
Health Services in the schools and perhaps add a few 
worries for the coaches, but I believe that in taking 
away the possibility of harm by weight making we are 
doing something for wrestling that will in the end 
promote the interest of all coaches. 

Dr. J. H. Beard, University Health Officer, advises 
the cooperation of the coach and physician in weight 
reduction connected with wrestling. He believes this is 
essential if athletes are to take off weight and at the 
same time maintain their optimum strength and re- 
sistance to disease. 


He suggests the first weighing be made after three 
weeks training. By this time the wrestler has usually 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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It is heat that is the trainer’s best 
friend in the treatment of 


athletic injuries 


DUE to its ability to supply and maintain 
Moist Heat for more than twelve hours 


TRADE MARK 


is the ideal dressing for all athletic injuries 
where Inflammation and Congestion are 


present. 


Applied in a hot, thick layer 
it relieves swelling and pain 
and hastens repair. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
163 Varick St. 


New York 


Sportball 


CWT 


A valuable addition to 
all physical education 
systems. Equally adapt- 
ed to outdoor or in- 
door use. 


Staley’s “Games, Con- 
tests and Relays” lists 
over 150 games in 
which the 6, 10, or 13 
inch Sportball can be 
used. 


CWO 


For Sample Balis and Prices 
Write 


The Athletic Supply Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 


TWO STORES 


Toledo, Ohio 
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i JA THER than devote this page to announcements of our Spring Titles, we have 
decided to take stock, as it were, and review our recent publications. The recep- ( 
i tion of our books published last Fall is particularly gratifying, not only from a 
34 sales point of view but also because of the many enthusiastic endorsements which 
we are = continually receiving. In every case, the books justified their publication. 


Yee Olive K. Horrigan’s book, Creative Activities in Physical Education, ($2.00), has 
been receiving marked attention. Not only are colleges ordering this book in consider- 
able quantity, but the Boards of Education in many cities are supplying their teachers with this 
comprehensive book. 


N Athletic Program for High School and College Women, ($2.00); by Marjorie Hillas 

and Marian Knighton, authors of “Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs,” is making many 

friends. Teachers are finding in this book the complete organization of material on athletics 
for women. 


is with pride that we speak about Basketball for Coaches and Players by George F. 
Veenker, ($3.00). The demand for this book was so great that we had to order a second 
large printing only two weeks after its publication date. Orders are still coming in although 
the basketball season is about over. 


Ax? finally we come to those two little books, Educational Objectives of Physical Ac- 
tivity by Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, ($1.00), and The Deeper Meaning of Physical 
Education by Dr. Eugen Matthias of Germany (translated by Dr. Carl Schrader), ($1.00), 
which are rapidly becoming a part of every Physical Education teacher’s library. It is enough 
to say that they are attaining a nation-wide prominence in the field of education. Our billing 
clerk threatens to mimeograph a bill form for the two books because of the great quantity of 
dual orders. 


Here are a few excerpts from the many enthusiastic letters praising Dr. Roger’s book— 


“The message is a guide to teachers, supervisors and Dr. Rogers is by far the most complete and satisfactory 
administrators in their effort to advance human welfare that has yet appeared.” 
through well founded procedure in education.” 


. “It is one of the clearest statements of the objectives 
a “I sincerely feel that the analysis of physical educa- of physical" education that I have seen.’ 
ion and the statement of its place in general education by 


The great value of Dr. Matthias’ work is shown by the following quotations— 


“In my judgment it is a very valuable contribution to “The treatment of the different subjects is done in 
Physical Education.” clear and convincing style, and the points of view pre- \ 


ted by th th “i 
“I have found it a very goo ee a sented by the author are well worth careful consideration. 


purposes.’ 


Watch this page in the next issue for the announcement of our Spring Publications 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 West 44th St. Publishers New York 
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Containing Programs of the National, Southern, and Mid-West Societies 


CONVENTION SBCTION 


GC 


National Society 


President’s Address: Dr. F. W. Maroney, Atlantic City. 
Reception in the Foyer. 
Dancing until 12:00 o'clock. 


35th Annual Convention 
American Physical Education Association 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, APRIL 1-5, 1930 
at the time of the 
BAY STATE TERCENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Convention Manager: Carl Schrader, State House, Boston. 


RAILWAY CERTIFICATES 
Purchasing Dates—-March 28 to April 3 
Final Honoring Date—April 9 


‘Pre-Convention Programs, April 1 and 2 
Admission to Any or All Functions by Convention Badge Only 


ips of Inspection and Sightseeing— 
Wednesday Forenoon and Afternoon 


Transportation will be provided to see work offered in public 
schools, normal schools and colleges; also to see many places 
of historic interest. 

II Sixth Annual Meeting of the Women’s Division, N. A. A. F. 
HOTEL STATLER—TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1930 
Morning and afternoon meetings—members only 
Evening meeting—open 


MORNING—BUSINESS MEETING 


Reports of Special Committees 

Executive Committee 

Committee for the Study of Olympic Games with Reference to 
Women. 

Committee for the Restudy of our Platform with Particular 
Reference to Meeting the Needs of the Industrial Groups. 

Constitution Committee. 

Committee for the Study of Point Systems. 

Committee on Program of Athletics for Girls of Senior High 
School Age. 

Committee on Plans for International Conference on Athletics 
for Girls and Women. 

Announcement of the results of the mail vote on election of 
three members on the Executive Committee. 

AFTERNOON—TECHNICAL DISCUSSIONS 

Reports of State Chairmen. 

Discussions on Cooperation with Chairmen from the Women’s 
Section on Athletics of American Physical Education Assn. 

Discussion of how the National Office can be of greater service 
(a) to the State Chairmen and (b) to all members. 

Discussion of our participation in the Olympic Program (Inter- 
national Conference on Athletics for Women) 

Discussion of future of the Women’s Division. 

EVENING—ADDRESSES—OPEN MEETING 

Short digest of the morning and afternoon meetings. 

Interpretation of Platform and Policies of Women’s Division. 

Seven years of the Women’s Division. 

The Women’s Division—a national asset. 


Convention Program, April 2-5, 1930 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 2, 1930 
First General Session, 8:00 P.M.—Ball Room 
Presiding: Carl L. Schrader. 
Addresses of Welcome: His Excellency, Governor Frank G. 


Allen of Massachusetts ; His Honor, Mayor James M. Cur- 
ley of Boston. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 3, 1930 


MorNING SESSION—SECTION MEETINGS 

Section I. Public Schools. Ballroom 

Presiding: William G. Moorhead, State Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Pennsylvania. 
Summarizer: Prof. Jay B. Nash, New York Univ. 
“Standards in School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion” Dr. C. L. Brownell, Columbia University. 
“The Health and Physical Education Program in 
the Elementary Schools.” Ruth Evans, Assistant 
Director of Physical Education, Springfield, Mass. 
“The Next Step in Physical Education.” James E. 
Rogers, Director, National Phys. Ed. Service. 


Section II. Women’s Section on Athletics. 
Presiding: Miss Helen W. Hazelton, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Summariser: Miss Miriam Spaulding, Boston 
School of Physical Education, Boston, Mass. 


“Physical Education Through the Moving Pic- 
ture.’ A demonstration of types of films which 
have practical value in a physical education pro- 
gram. Films which show range and scope of pro- 
gram, the organization of activities, methods of 
instruction, and analysis of a specific activity. 


Five minute report by Miss Florence Somers, Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, East 
Orange, New Jersey, Public Schools. 

“The Purpose and Progress of the Women’s Ath- 
letic Section.” 

Two Minute Reports by Chairmen of Sub-Com- 
mittees: “Our Plans for this Year.” 
Aquatics—Miss Grace A..Thomas, Central School 
of Hygiene, New York City. 

Athletic Games—Miss Carolyn Shaw, State Nor- 
mal School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Baseball—Miss Gladys Palmer, Ohio State Univ. 
Basketball—Miss Eline Von Borries, Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Field Hockey—Miss Harriet Rogers, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

Officials Rating—Miss Helen Sheddon, The Seiler 
School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Publicity—Miss Ethel Bowers, Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

Soccer—Miss Marian Knighton, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York. 

Track and Field—Miss Lena Walmsley, Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine. 

Volley Ball—Miss Agnes Wayman, Representative 
for Miss Katherine Montgomery, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Round Table Discussion by Activity—Led by the 
Chairman of each activity. 

Opportunity for questions regarding interpretation 
of rules, suggestions for new rules, etc. 

If possible, delegates should submit questions in 
writing to the chairman before the meeting. rite 
your questions to them now. 
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9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
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Section III, Athletic Research. Parlor A. 
Presiding: C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 
Program not completed. 

Section IV. Recreation. Foyer. 

Presiding: Dr. William Burdick, State Director 
of Physical Education, Maryland. 

Summarizer: Dr. L. Raymond Burnett, Director 
of Health and Physical Education, Baltimore. 
“Could play furnish the necessary physical edu- 
cation up to nine years of age?” 

“Is play apparatus necessary?” 

“Might life in the country be equivalent to play 
apparatus?” Ernst Hermann, Sargent School. 
“What is the relation of play and health?” 

“Is there a distinction between athletics and play?” 
“Is Ogden right when he says athletics are the 
realities and play fantasies?” L. Raymond Burnett, 
M.D. Baltimore Public Schools. 

“Should the recreation of the child and adult 
differ in its ends? In its activities?” 

“Should a program be set up of a different kind 
for senescent people?” Mrs. Eva Whiting White, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Do boys and girls during youth require different 
recreation?” Miss Mora Crossman, Playground 
Athletic League. 

“Which is more important—play space or a play 

teacher ?” 

“Ts leadership different for the child, youth, and 

adult?” Prof. George E. Johnson, Harvard Univ. 
Second General Session—Ballroom 

Presiding: Dr. F. W. Maroney, Atlantic City, N. J. 
“How Education Looks at Physical Education.” 
Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University. 
“A Dean of Women Looks at the Value of Phys- 

ical Education.” Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Wom- 

en, University of Pittsburgh. 


.. Reunion Luncheons. Georgian Room. 


Public School Demonstration, Municipal Gymna- 
sium, Brookline. 
Presiding: Alma Porter, Assistant State Super- 


' visor of Physical Education, Massachusetts. 


9:00 A.M. 


Program not completed. 
Tea at Faneuil Hall. 


Banquet. Ballroom. Chairman: Marjorie Bouve. 

Toastmaster: Carl L. Schrader.. 

Short speeches : 

“Contributions from The Old Guard.” Agnes Way- 

man. 

“The Glorious Past and the Hopeful Future.” 

Blanche Trilling. 

“Lights and Shadows during the Transition Pe- 

riod.” Frederick W. Maroney, M.D. 

Address : 

“The Joy of Living.” J. Duncan Spaeth, Princeton. 
During the banquet, stages in the evolution of 

physical education—1865, 1900, 1930—will be de- 

picted and an orchestra will play for dancing. 

Dancing will continue until 10:30 P.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4, 1930 


MorninG SESSIONS—SECTION MEETINGS 


Section V. School Girl Athletics. Ballroom. 
Presiding: Christine Dobbins, Inspector of Ath- 
letics, Public Schools, New York City. 
Summarizer: Theresa Lammers, State Normal 
School, Westfield, Massachusetts. 

“The Elementary School Girl and Her Athletics.” 
Maizie V. Scanlan, Supervisor, Public Schools, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

“Organization and Administration of a Health 
Education Department for Girls in a City High 
School.” Loretta Ryan, James Monroe High 
School, New York City. 

Junior High School topics to be announced. 


9:00 A.M. 


11:15 A.M. 


11:45 A.M. 
12:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


Section VI. Y. M. C. A. Parlor A and B 
Presiding: G. L. Listman. International 
Boston, Massachusetts. A, 
Speakers: Professor Jay B. Nash, New York Uni 
versity; Dr. James H. McCurdy, Y.M.CA. Cait 
Section VII. Administrative Directors of Health 
and Physical Education. Breakfast meeting, 
Presiding: Dr. A. P. Way, New York City, 
Summarizer: Randall D. Warden, Newark, x J 
Business meeting: Election of Officers, Reports 
“Curricula Making.” Floyd A. Rowe, Cleveland 
Discussions led by: Bessie L. Barnes, Brookline 
Massachusetts ; James H. Crowley, Boston, Massa. 
chusetts; Edward T. Foley, Chicopee Falls, Mass 
“The Practical Administration of a Physical Edt. 
cation Program.” H. J. Norton, Rochester, N, y 
Discussions led by: Kirk Montague, Norfolk 
Virginia; Mathias H. Macherey, Newark, New 
Jersey; Carl Seibert, Orange, New Jersey, 
“The Health Program in Relation to Physical Edy. 
cation.” Dr. A. K. Aldinger, New York City, 
Discussions led by: Walter E. Short, Trenton 
New Jersey; Albert V. Regan, Lawrence, Masg. 
chusetts; Grover W. Mueller, Phiadelphia, Pa, 
Section VIII, Directors of Physical Education for 
Women in Colleges. Georgian Room. 
Presiding: Dorothy Ainsworth. 
Discussion Leader: Helen Coops. 
“Some Educational Aspects of Physical Education” 
Jay B. Nash, New York University. 
“The Dance and Its Relation to Physical Educa. 
tion.”” Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wis, 
“The Dance and Related Educational Projects” 
Mary J. Shelly, Teachers College, Columbia. 
“The Use of Music.” Helen Smith, U. of Cincinnatj 
“Greek Games.” Mary O’Donnell, Barnard Coll, 
Third General Session—Ballroom 
Presiding: Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia, 
“The Health Program in the Schools.” Dr. George 
M. Bigelow, Commissioner Public Health, Mass, 
Summarizers of the Thursday meetings. 


Luncheon meetings. (To be announced.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION—SECTION MEETINGS 


Section IX. Y.W.C.A. Georgian Room. 
Program not completed. 


Section X. School Boy Athletics. Ballroom. 
Presiding: Henry J. Schnelle, Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Summarizer: Dr. Charles F. Prohaska, State Su 
pervisor of Physical Education, Connecticut. 
“Trends in Elementary School Health and Physical 
Education.” Dr. A. K. Aldinger, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, New York City Schools 
Discussion Leader: Franklin Gray, Director of 
Physical Education, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
“The Significance of Minor Injuries in Athletics” 
Dr. Thomas K. Richards, Harvard University. 
“The Trends in Junior High School Health and 
Physical Education.” Floyd A. Rowe, Director of 
Physical Welfare, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Section XI. Teacher Training. Parlor A. 
Presiding: Prof. Tucker Jones, William and Mary. 
Summarizer: Lawrence S. Hill, Dean, Ithaca 
School of Physical Education. 
“A Study of the Professional Curriculum in Col 
lege and University.” Roland Cobb. 
“The Importance of Teacher Training.” Dr. Jess 
Williams, Columbia University. 
Discussion Leaders Prof. Ruth Elliott. Wellesley. 
Report on General State Requirements for Certr 
fication to Teach Physical Education: Dr. Allen 6 
Ireland, Supervisor Health and Phys. Educ., N. J. 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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of the 


American Physical Education Association 


Boston, Massachusetts, April 1-6, 1930 
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Notices: 


Delegates wishing sight-seeing transportation 
reservations send communications to 
MISS MARJORIE BOUVE 
Y. M. C. A., Boston, Mass. 
In order to have some estimate as to numbers to provide 


for at the banquet and the luncheons, will you please state your 
intentions on the slips below. 


I expect to attend the banquet on Thursday evening, April 3 


($3.00 a cover ) ( Signature ) 
I expect to attend the reunion luncheon on Thursday, April 


2:00 P.M. 


4:15 P.M. 
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(Concluded from page 28) 
Demonstration and Discussion of 
Dance and Sport Costumes. Gymnast 
Section XII, Therapeutic Section. Foyer, 
Presiding: G. T. Stafford, University of Illinois 
Summarizer: Norman W. Fradd, Harvard Un 
“Objective Measurements in Corrective Work 
Educ. for College Men.” H. C. Metcalf, 9, Sy 
“Objective Measurements in Corrective Work” 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield College. 
“The Program of the Department of Health and 
Corrective Physical Education of the Los Ange 
Public Schools.” (Illustrated with lantern slides) 
Francis L. Daugherty, Los Angeles. ; 

Fourth General Session—Ballroom 
“The Three C’s in Education.” Frank W. Wright 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts 


4:45 P.M. Summarizers of the morning meetings. 
EVENING SESSION 
Teacher Training School Demonstration, Newt, 
High School Gymnasium. 
Consultation service, Thurs. and Fri., 3-4 Py. 
SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 5, 1930 
Fifth General Session—Ballroom 
“Character Building Through Physical Education’ 
C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 
Will you want transportation, which is provided, for the | 9:30A.M. “Recreation for the Child under Nine Years ¢j 
Age.” Joseph Lee, President of the American 
‘ Pre-Convention program? Playground and Recreation Association. 
10:00 A.M. Summarizers of the Friday afternoon meetings, 
rer 10:45 A.M. Business Meeting. Dr. F. W. Maroney, Presiding 
t ( Signature ) 10:15A.M.. Session for Students in Physical Education. 


3, with (name the group, either State or Alma Mater ) 


8:15 P.M. 


; (Signature) 9:00 A.M. 


Delegates---Notice ! ! ! 


Be sure to procure a Railway Certificate!! 
Read the following Instructions Carefully . | 


1. Tickets at the regular one-way fares for the going journey may be obtained on any of 
the dates given. When purchasing “going” ticket request a CERTIFICATE, not a receipt. 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and Certificates at least 30 minutes 
before departure of train. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If you inquire at your home station, you can ascer- 
tain where Certificates can be obtained and the procedure to follow. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting present your Certificate to the endorsing 
officer at Convention desk as the reduced fares for the return journey will not apply unless you 
are properly identified as provided for by the Certificates. 

* 5. The Special Agent of the railroads will be in attendance during Convention to validate 
Certificates. After he has left, you cannot have Certificate validated. Attend to this early. 

6. The reduction on the return journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on an attend- 

ance of 150 members of the organization at the meeting or dependent members of their families. 

f the necessary 150 Certificates are presented and validated, you will be entitled up to 
and including the final honoring date to a return ticket via the same route over which you made 
the going journey at one-half one-way fare to the point at which your Certificate was issued. | 

8. Any questions not clear consult with ticket agent or Convention manager. 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Welcome to this Inn of Hospitality in New York 


Auto Entrances and Parking Spaces on East 28th or 27th Streets 
Nearest-Largest Hotel to Holland Tunnel 
Near Subways, Churches and the Largest Department Stores 


Single Rooms with Bath $3 to $4. Double $4 to $6 
i Fifth Ave. and 28th St. A Home in the Heart of Things Alburn M. Gutterson, Mgr. 


A matron is in attendance for the comfort and assistance of ladies travelling alone. 


Recommended by The Journal of Health and Physical Education 
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Southern Society 


Convention Program 


Southern Section American Physical Education Association., 


to be held in Birmingham, Ala., 
March 12-15th, 1930 


RAILWAY CERTIFICATES 
Purchasing Dates—March 8-14 
Final Honoring Date—March 18 


GENERAL THEME OF THE CONVENTION 
What can Physical Education and Health Education contribute 
toward more complete living in the South? 
WEDNESDAY MORNING AND AFTERNOON 


8:00 P.M. 


9:30 P.M. 


10:00 A.M. 
10:15 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 
11:30 A.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 


5:00 P.M. 


Visitation of schools and registration 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT 

Chairman: J. R. Sharman, Ph.D., Pres. Southern 
Section A.P.E.A., Montgomery, Ala. 

1. Address of Welcome—J. M. Jones, President 
of City Commission. 

2. “Physical Welfare of the School Child”—C. B. 
Glenn, Supt., Birmingham Public Schools. 

3. “The State and Physical and Health Educa- 
tion’—Hon. Bibb Graves, Governor of Ala. 

“Mixer and Social Dancing, Miss Ethel Bowers, 

P. & R. A. A. in charge of “Mixer.” 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 13 
(General Subject: Administration) 


J. R. Sharman, Ph.D., Chairman. 

Entertainment: Alabama State College ior Women. 
“How Can School Administration Contribute To- 
wards More Complete Living in the South Through 
Physical and Health Education?” John R. Mc- 
Lure, Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Alabama. 

Entertainment: University of Alabama—Women. 
“The Growing Concept of Physical Education as 
Education,” James Edward Rogers, Director Na- 
tional Physical Education Service. 

Discussion Leader—D. K. Brace, Ph.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, University of Texas. 
Announcements and Business meeting. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 13 

Miss Mary Channing Coleman, Vice President. 
Southern Section, A.P.E.A., North Carolina 
State College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
Entertainment: Phillips High School. 

“Principles of Supervision.” Dr. William Burdick, 
M.D., Public Athletic League, Baltimore, Md. 
Discussion Leader: James Edward Rogers. 
Entertainment: Ensley High School. 

“The Organization of Supervision in Physical and 
Health Education.” Dr. F. W. Maroney, M.D., 
President A.P.E.A., Atlantic City, N. J. 

Discussion Leader: Elliott V. Graves, State Super- 
visor of Physical and Health Education, Virginia. 
Entertainment: Woodlawn High School. 
Chairman: William Burdick, Public School Ath- 
letic League, Baltimore, Md. 

“The Objectives of a Program of Physical and 
Health Education that are Possible of Immediate 
Attainment, and a practical Consideration of those 
to be Sought.” C. M. Miles, State Director of 
Physical and Health Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 
“Pow Wow.” This is to be an informal get-to- 
gether ofitdoor meeting of all delegates. It is plan- 
ned to have automobiles take delegates out in the 
mountains to a barbecue. The delegates will be 
assigned as they enter the “Happy Hunting 


Ground” to some one of four Tribes, a paper feath- 
er colored, indicating the Tribe. There will be 
Tribal Fires and one large general fire. Cost, 75c. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:15 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
10:20 A.M. 
10:15 A.M. 
10:45 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


11:35 A.M. 
11:45 A.M. 


12:15 A.M. 


1:30 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
2:15 P.M. 


2:45 P.M. 
3:30 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 14 
General Subject: “Teaching Physical and Mealth 
Education.” Major Elliott V. Graves, Sec’y South- 
ern Section A. P. E. A. 
Entertainment: Grammar School Children, Birm- 
ingham City Schools. 
“Techniques of Teaching Physical and Health Ed- 
ucation,” Jesse F. Williams, M. D., Columbia. 
Discussion. Harry A. Scott, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physical Education, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 
Entertainment: Grammar. School Children, Jef- 
ferson County Schools, T.C. 1. Schools. 
“Posture.” Dr. J. F. Rogers, M.D., Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion. Dr. James S. McLester, M.D., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
“Modern Trends in Girls and Women’s Physical 
Education.” Chairman: Miss Caro Lane, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 
“In Elementary and High Schools.” Miss Mora 
Crossman, Public Athletic League, Baltimore, Md. 
Discussion Leader: Dr. Ethel Saxman, U. of Ala. 
“In Colleges and Universities.” Miss Blanche Tril- 
ling, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Discussion: Miss Ethel Bowers, Sec’y Girls’ and 
Women’s Activities, P. R. A. A. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
“Trends in Boys’ and Mens’ Physical Education.” 
Chairman: Harry A. Scott, Rice Institute. 
(To be announced later ) 
Discussion Leader: Wm. Burdick, Baltimore. 
“Trends in Boys’ and Men’s Physical Education.” 
A. D. Browne, M.D., Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Modern Trends and a Forecast of Boys’ and 
Men’s Physical Ecucation.” Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., 
Prof. of Physical Educ., New York Univ. 
“Methods of Mass Instruction for Aquatic Sports.” 
W. E. Longfellow, Assistant National Director 
First Aid &Life Saving American Red Cross. 
Banquet, $1.50. Toastmaster: J. R. Sharman. 
Speaker: Dr. A. F. Harman, State Superintendent 
of Education, Alabama. 
Chairman: Homer L. Thomas, Director Physical 
I:ducation, Birmingham City Schools. 
“Points to Consider in Planning a Combination 
Gymnasium - Community Building of Moderate 
Cost.” Mr. Louis Jallads, Architect, N. Y. City. 
“Athletics as Education,’ Jay B. Nash, New York. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 15 


At T.C.I. Stadium (Arden Forest) or at Municipal Stadium 
Group transportation leaves Tutwiler Hotel promptly 8:30 A.M. 
Beginning at 9:00 and until 11:30 Golf, Croquet, Paddle Tennis, 


Horseshoes, 
9:00 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 
10:30 A. M. 


10:30 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


Battle Ball and similar games may be played at will. 


“Teaching Methods in Coaching Football.” Mr. 
Wallace Wade, Football Coach, Univ. of Ala. 

“Teaching Methods in Coaching Field Ball,” Miss 
Crossman, Public Athletic League, Baltimore, Md. 


“Teaching Methods in Coaching Basketball for 
Girls and Women,” Miss Alice Frymir. ; 
“Teaching Methods in Coaching Basketball for 
Boys and Men.” 

“Teaching Methods in Coaching Track and Field 
Sports for Boys and Men.” Mr. Wilbur Hutsell, 
Track Coach, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
“Teaching Methods in Coaching Volleyball,” Miss 
Romayne Berryman, Asst. Dir. of Physical Educa- 
tion, Mississippi State College for Women. 
“Teaching Methods in Coaching Field Hockey.” 
Miss Ruth Andrews, Director of Physical and 
Health Education, Alabama College for Women. 
“Teaching and Playing Speedball.” A. S. Hotch- 
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kiss, Birmingham, Ala. ' 
“Teaching Methods Used in Archery.” Walter 
Newman. 

“The Use of Recorded Music in Physical Educa- 
tion.” There is a permanent installation in natural 
setting of Victor Auditorium Model Amplifier 
which can be heard thousands of feet away and is 
used for recorded music, for musical background 
with spoken parts as for festivals and announce- 
ments. The demonstration would include an ex- 
planation of entire equipment, its operation and 


12:00 A.M. 


possibilities. and a demonstration of its w; 
for recreational purposes. Included will be a 
demonstration of technique used in adapting thy 
activity to the recorded music. the 
A Dance Drama—Presented by the Alabama Cal 
lege for Women. 

CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Opportunity will be offered for those having special physica 
education problems and want individual help to meet various 
specialists attending the convention. Delegates desiring appoint 
ments please consult Mr. J. R. Sharman. ‘ 


Mid-West Society 


Convention Program 


Mid-West Section American Physical Education Association, 


— to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., “The City of Hospitality” 


RAILWAY CERTIFICATES 
Purchasing Dates—March 22-28 
Final Honoring Date—April 2 


3:30 P.M. 
| 8:00 P.M. 


9:30 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


March 26-29th, 1930 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26 


All Day—Registration at Hotel Schroeder. 
‘ Visit Schools, Orthopedic Hospitals, and Milwaukee’s famous 
Community Centers. (Transportation provided) 


Council Meeting. 

General Session. 

Greetings from E. C. Hoppe, Convention Mgr. 
Welcoming Speech, Supt. Potter of Milwaukee. 
“Physical Education Looks into the Future.” Ad- 
dress by Dr. F. W. Maroney, President of the 
American Physical Education Association. 
Recreation Evening in charge of Margaret McKee 
of Des Moines. (Be ready to join in these mixers.) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 27 


Sectional Meetings. 

Public School Section: 

Chairman: E. C. Delaporte, Chicago. 

“Problems in the Administration of Public School 
Physical Education.” Dr. F. W. Maroney. 

“A New Method of Scoring Chinning and Dip- 
ping.” C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa. 

Private School Section: 

Chairman: E. C. Gerber, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
(Round Table Conference.) 

Playground Section: 

Chairman: H. G. Reynolds, Chicago. 

(Round Table Conference.) 

General Session. 


Address: “Girls and Women’s Athletics.” Mrs. 


Marvin B. Rosenberry, member Board of Directors | 


of Women’s Division of N. A. A. F. 

Address: “The Growing Needs of Physical Rec- 
reation in Community Groups.” Miss Ruth Stone, 
Western Electric Company, Chicago. 

A prcegram of information for both men and wom- 
en teachers and directors. 

Discussion of these speeches at afternoon meetings. 
Consultation Services (offered throughout conven- 
tion). 

Opportunity is provided to consult with experts 
about your problems in such fields as Athletic In- 
juries, Corrective Physical Education, Intramural 
Athletics, Athletic Coaching, Research, - Rural 
Physical Education, Public School Programs for 
Grades and High Schools, etc. 


12 NOON 


1:45 P.M. 


3:30 P.M. 


Group Luncheons. $1.00 per plate. 

Any group desiring “get together” luncheons may 
make arrangements by application to the Luncheon 
Committee—Chairman, Strong Hinman, Board oj 
Education, Wichita, Kansas. 

Joint Meeting of Y.W.C.A. (Vera Barger, Cleye. 
land, chairman) and Women’s Athletic Sectigg 
(Gladys Palmer, Ohio State Univ., chairman), 
Discussion of papers by Mrs. Rosenberry and Ruth 
Stone. 

Joint meeting Men’s Athletic Section (Dr. Moland. 
er, Chicago Univ., chairman) and Men’s Colleg 
Section (Harold Wood, Ohio State, chairman), 
Address: “The Effects of Different Defensiye 
Formations as Used in National Basketball: Tour 
naments.” H. N. Norgren, Chicago University, 
Address: “State High School Tournaments.” A, S, 
Thompson, State Director, Michigan. 

Address: “Corrective Phase of Physical Educa. 
tion.” Mr. George Stafford, Univ. of Illinois, 
Informal Demonstrations : 

Women: Miss Marjorie H’Doubler of the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin will give a demonstration ani 
discussion of her interpretative dancing. Miss 
H’Doubler will be assisted by students from her 
classes. A large part of this demonstration will be 
given over to actual participation by the delegates 
who should bring dancing costume. 

Men: “The New Day’s Order.” Demonstration of 
latest class programs for boys and men. Leader: 
Mr. Clevett, Chicago Normal College. 

Dr. Helen Denniston, U. of Wis., and Dr. C. 
Deaver, Y.M.C.A. Col., Chi., will conduct demoi- 
strations on physical examinations. 
Consultation Service. 

Banquet. Toastmaster: James Edward Rogers, Na- 
tional Physical Education Service, N. Y. City. 
After Dinner Speech: “Impressions of a New-Con- 
er to the Mid West.” Dr. D. Oberteuffer, new Di- 
rector of Health and Physical Education, Ohio. 
After Dinner Speech: “Your Problems and Mine” 
Arthur Upton, State Director, West Virginia. 
After Dinner Speech: “A Platform for the Mid- 
West Society.” Miss Blanche Trilling, Director of 
Physical Education for Women, Univ. of Wis. 
All speeches short and snappy—the kind you like. 
The banquet price has been set at $1.50 per plate. 


. Dance. In charge of Deyo. Leland, St. Louis. 
Frée to registered delegates. Non-members at- 


companying delegates, 50c per person. Old-timers 
will have their waltzes; youngsters their jaz 
Many short dances, so that you can get acquainted. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 28 
Consultation Services. 


General Session. 
Address: Speaker to be announced. 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


850 ROOMS—850 BATHS 


Hotel Schroeder 


Milwaukee’s Largest and Finest 


There will; be dancing in the grand dining room to 
one of America’s great orchestras—special features 
such as Theatre Night when all the celebrities in 
the city are presented at the evening supper dance. 


You will enjoy and profit by attending this Mil- 
waukee Convention. 


If you have not sent in your reservation, do it now. 
Rooms are still available for those attending. Rates 
are as follows: 


Single Rooms With Bath : : : : : : $3.50 4.00 §.00 6.00 
Double Rooms, (Double Bed and Bath) : : $5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 


Double Rooms, (Twin Beds and Bath) : : $6.00 7.00 8.00 10.00 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 
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11:00 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


Mid-West Convention 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Address: “How May Scouting Integrate More 
Fully with the Physical Education Program.” Dr. 
George Fisher, Deputy Chief Scout of America, 
New York City. 

Sectional Meetings. 


Boy Scout Section: Chr. V. S. Blanchard, Detroit. 
Round Table Discussion of School Scout Activities 
led by Dr. George Fisher, New York City. 
Teachers’ Training Section: Chairman, Emil Rath, 
Normal College, Indianapolis. 

The following topics will be discussed: The curri- 
culum for training teachers in physical education. 
(1) Analysis of the report of the committee on the 
curriculum of the A.P.E.A. (2) The practical work 
in a curriculum. With reference to time allotment, 
spacing. and teacher training methods. 

Orthopedic Section: Helen D. Denniston, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, chairman. 

Introductory talk on “The Trend of Therapeutic 
Gymnastics Toward Physical Therapy.” 

“The Proper Emphasis on Exercise in Physical 
Therapy.” Dr. J. S. Coulter, Chicago. 

“The New Wisconsin Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Bardeen, Milwaukee. 

“The Physical Exercise of Occupational Physical 
Therapy.” Miss Taylor, Junior League Curative 
Workshop, Milwaukee. 

City Directors: Chr., Dr. Harry Burns, Pittsburg. 
The topics for discussion are: 

“Curriculum Making in the Health Program.” 
“Measuring Results in Physical Education.” 
“Realizing Our Health Objectives.” 
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12:30 P.M. 


2:30' P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 
6:00 P.M. 
6:45 P.M. 


8:30 P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


_ Address: “The Socializing Values of Recreation” 


Convention Luncheon. Plates $1.00. 

Songs and introductions. 

Address: “The New Field Service Work of 
A.P.E.A.” James E. Rogers, New York City, 
General Session. 


Dr. Joseph K. Hart, Professor of Education Uni 
of Wisconsin and newly appointed head te 
Educ. Dept. Vanderbilt University.) 

Address: “What the Physical Educator Should 
Know About Relaxation.” Dr. Edmund Jacobsen, 
Physiology Dept., University of Chicago, Illus. 
trated with lantern slides. 


Visit City and Consultation Service. 
Dinner of Research Section. Buffet Service, $1.00 


Business Meeting. Chr., Dr. A. H. Steinhays. 
Scientific program. Paper limited to 10 minutes for 
presentation and 10 minutes for discussion. 
Address: “The Effect of Exercise on the Basal 
Metabolism.” T. A. Jenkins and Dr. A. H. Stein. 
haus, Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago. 
Address: “The Pulse-rate Test as an Index to the 
Physical Fitness of Athletes.” Dr. W. W. Tutt 
Univ. of Iowa. 
Address: “A New Cardio-Vascular Test of Pres. 
ent Condition.” C. H. McCloy, Univ. of Iowa. 
Summarizer: Darwin Hinman, Wichita, Kansas 
General Demonstration of Physical Education 
Activities by Milwaukee Public Schools. 
SATURDAY 
General Session.’ 
Report of all the Sectional Summarizers. A brief 
summary of the outstanding features of the Con. 
vention. Announcements for the new year. 
Meeting of the New Council. 


Wise Choiee! 


. selection of The Milwaukee Road 
as the official route between CHICAGO and 
MILWAUKEE for the 1930 convention of the 


Midwest Society 
American Physical Education Association 


Mareh 26-29, 1930 
Twenty-six trains daily between Chicago and Milwaukee. All 
Chicago departures from the convenient new Union Station. The 


finest of modern equipment. Parlor and dining cars on many 
trains; delectable meals by Rector of Broadway fame. 


ILWAUKEE 


AMERICA’S LONGEST ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 785 


W. B. DIXON 
General Passenger Agent 


Chicago 
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One Hundred and Twenty-five Physical Directors in the Colleges 
Rated 


WIMMING 


as the 


MOST VALUABLE ACTIVITY 


from the standpoint. 
of physical value 


henge rating was achieved by a questionnaire sent out by The Curriculum Research Committee 
of the Society of Physical Directors in the Colleges. Its object was to evaluate the various 
physical activities. That Swimming should receive the highest rating is of the greatest importance. 
The demand for trained teachers of Swimming will be much greater than it is now. More colleges 
will include courses on Swimming in their curricula. And lastly, a search for an authoritative 


textbook on Swimming will be made. The search ends when this advertisement is read. 


Swimming Simplified 
Revised and Enlarged 


By LYBA and NITA SHEFFIELD 
8 vo. Cloth. Many Illustrations. Price $2.00 
The most complete textbook on the subject 


“From the Foreword to the English Edition by Ed- 
ward H. Temme, British Representative Olympic 
Games, 1928, English Channel Swimmer, August 5th, 
1927: 


“In the last three Olympiads the U.S.A. have gained 
more victories than any other nation, and this has been 
brought about by the scientific methods of training employed 
by American coaches. 


“The lack of knowledge of proper coaching in Great” 


Britain was felt to be so acute that in 1924 one of our lead- 
ing coaches was sent to U.S.A. to study their methods. The 
results of this visit can be seen in the splendid performance 
of our Ladies’ Team both at the Amsterdam Olympiad, 1928, 
and in their tour of South Africa, 1928-9. 

“There are many swimmers who, though experts in the 
sport, can give no better instructions than ‘Perhaps you don’t 
use your feet right,’ and then say ‘You watch me,’ and demon- 
strate how it should be done. 

“But no amount of watching an expert will make a fine 
swimmer, and a trainer should be a man, who can tell clearly 
how a thing should be done, rather than one who can merely 
demonstrate and say ‘This is how.’ 

“This brings me to the point where I can say that, in 
my opinion, a good practical swimmer with this book (SWIM- 
MING SIMPLIFIED) in his pocket (not, of course, when 
in the water) and its principal precepts fixed in his memory, 
can be as good a coach as any in the world. 

“For this work is, I think, the ablest and most com- 
plete book on the subject and fully embodies the scientific 
American methods of teaching swimming. 

“Before writing this Foreword I myself practiced the 
method of teaching described and found the results eminently 
satisfactory.” 


The Diving and Swimming Book 


by GEORGE H. CORSAN 


This book teaches swimming from a slightly different 
angle. It has always been regarded as a necessary part 
of every swimming teacher’s library. It has 115 draw- 
ings and illustrations. 8 vo., cloth. Price $3.00. 


Swimming Pageants 
for Indoor and Outdoor Production 


By MARY A. BROWNELL, Univ. of Washington. 
In Four Sections. Illustrated. (Sections 205 to 208 
of The Physical Education Handbook). Price of each, 
75 cents. The set, $2.50. 


Series I—~FOR OUTDOOR PRODUCTION: 
Treasure of Youth’s Happiness 
The Naiad. Indian Pageant 


Series II—OUTDOOR AND INDOOR: 
A Night in Arabia. The Frog Prince 
The Princess Elaine’s Tournament 


Series III—PAGEANTS AND STUNTS: 
he Frog’s Victory 
The Sea Prince. Stunts 


Series IV—FOR OUTDOOR PRODUCTION: 
he Pageant of the Waters 
The Choosing of Antaeos. Narcissus 


These pageants have been used widely all over the 
country. They are simple yet beautiful, solving the 
problem of how to inspire in children the love of the 
water. 


Books on Health ’ Send for Our 
A. S. Barnes and Company 
Education 67 West 44th St. New York Catalogue 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES 


EDITED BY 


R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., M.P.E., LL.D. 


Formerly Major, Royal Army Medical Corps; Professor of Physical Education and 
Physical Therapy, University of Pennsylvania 


 AGUIDE TO THE 
HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, M.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education in Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Revised by R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D. 
Octavo, 371 pages with 99 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. Published, 1927 


Elementary Anatomy and . Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology : Kinesiology 

By MARY REES MULLINGER, M.D., One-time In- ; se 
structor in the Summer School of Harvard University ; By WILBUR PARD ON B OWEN, M. S., Late Profes- 
Sargent School of Physical Education; Boston School sor of Physical Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
of Physical Education; Department of Hygiene, Wel- lege. Octavo, 356 pages, with 224 engravings (18 in 
lesley College; Director of American School for Phys- pera iy Edition. Cloth, $3.75 
ical Education. Second Edition. Octavo, 403 pages with Oth, nel. 
309 engravings in black and colors. : 


Published, 1928. Cloth, $4.50, net. The Physiology of Exercise 


Gymnastics in Education By JAMES HUFF McCURDY, M.D., M.P.E., Director 
By WILLIAM J. CROMIE, Sc.D., Assistant Director of Physical Education Course, International Young 
of Physical Education; Director of the Summer School Men’s Christian Association College, Springfield, 
Courses, University of Pennsylvania. Octavo, 220 pages Mass. ; Editor of the American Physical Education Re- 
with 240 engravings. view. Second Edition. Octavo, 270 pages, illustrated. 
Published, 1925 Cloth, $3.75, net Published, 1928. Cloth, $3.00, net. 


Other Works on Physical Education 


Dudley Allen Sargent iis ai Normal and Elementary 
Edited by LEDYARD W. SARGENT, with an introduc- Diagnosis A 
tion by R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D. 12mo, 221 pages By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor 
with frontispiece. Cloth, $2.00, net. Published, 1927. of Physical Education, Oberlin College and LAU- 
RENCE B. CHENOWETH, M.D., Professor of Hy- 
Education Through P hysical giene, University of Cincinnati. Octavo, 384 pages with 
Ed : Its Organization and Administration 136 illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, net. Published, 1928. 
ucation for Girls and Women 
By AGNES .R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of | Basketball 
Physical Education, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- A Text-book for Coaches, Players, Recreation Leaders, 
versity. Second Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. Students and Teachers of Physical Education 
Published, 1928. Cloth, $4.00, net By JAMES G. BLISS, Ph.D., Head of Department of 
} ‘ Physical Education, State Teachers’ College, West 
Adapted Group Gymnastics Chester, Pa.; with a foreword by LYNN W. ST. 
12mo, 150 pages, illustrated. Cloth, $1.75, net. JOHN, Professor of Physical Education, Ohio State 
Published, 1927 University; Chairman, Joint Basketball Rules Com- 
mittee. 12 mo, 202 pages, illustrated with 72 engravings. 
Individual Gymnastics Ni pv Sag Published, 1929. Cloth, $2.50, net. 


12mo, 276 payes with 121 engravings. Cloth, $2.25, net. Physical Education Activities 
Published, 1929 FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
By LILLIAN CURTIS DREW, Assistant Director, By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education, and for Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 
Instructor in Corrective and Remedial Gymnastics and pages with 54 engravings. 
Kinesiology. Published, 1928. Cloth, $3.50, net. 


Special Physical Education Catalogue on Request 


Washington Square EFA & FEBIGER Philadelphia 


Send Books Checked. Name... ......... Address 
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By W. R. SmitH 


Director of Intramural Athl etics, University of Minnesota 


on one of the disappointed teams was heard to 

say, “Oh, well, we are the best sportsmen in the 
district; we won the sportsmanship trophy and that’s 
better than winning the championship.”” When the tour- 
nament first started, the only aim of this player and his 
team mates was to win the championship. Finding 
themselves outclassed in the first quarter of one of the 
semi-final games, this team quit trying to win and 
played the remainder of the game without fouling an 
opponent. The change in their style of play was radical ; 
their attempts to be courteous to opponents and offi- 
cials were pathetic— almost ludicrous. The referee 
stated after the game that an incoming substitute apol- 
ogized to him because it was necessary to stop the play 
and report as required by rule. When the time keeper’s 
signal ended this game, the players and all substitutes 
ran to the opponents to congratulate the winners when 
congratulations were hardly in order for such a wictory. 
In the game between the losers of the semi finals, the 
following night, this team assumed the same attitude 
and lost a game they might have won had they been 
inclined to put forth the effort to win. In spite of these 
mistaken gestures, the tournament committee made the 
mistake of awarding this team the sportsmanship tro- 
phy. The champions on the other hand played good bas- 
ketball, making fewer fouls than any other team on the 
floor. The boys were quiet, reserved, and both on and 
off the floor acted as gentlemen. The committee declined 
to give them the sportsmanship trophy solely because 
they were to receive the championship award. Obvi- 
ously, the sportsmanship committee had not made a 
study of the duties assigned to them. 

It is policy therefore that such a committee should 
meet to study some plan by which a just award of the 
sportsmanship trophy may be made. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding, it is well for the commit- 
tee to notify the coaches and faculty representatives 
how sportsmanship is to be judged. Before the first 
games are played, it is advisable to call a meeting of 
coaches and officials to explain any regulations perti- 
nent to this tournament and to give opportunity to ask 
questions that may be helpful to all. 

During the tournament, the committee must plan to 
see as much as possible of the teams, for the selection 
should be based on the natural, not the assumed, be- 
havior of the boys. The conduct of the players on the 
floor with reference to the crowd and the whole playing 
situation is to be closely observed. Is each player will- 
ing to introduce himself and shake hands with an oppo- 
nent before the game begins? Do the players openly 
show resentment of fouls committed in rough play and 


A FTER a recent basketball tournament a player 


do they accept adverse decisions of the officials graci- 
ously? They should remember that the officials are 
expected to enforce the rules and it is not the part of 
a good sportsman to blame an official for defeat, nor 
does he complain by word or by facial expression when 
a foul is called on him. When an incoming substitute 
reports, he should speak calmly and distinctly, with due 
respect and courtesy, telling the official for whom he is 
to be substituted. Those seated on the players’ bench 
should not be guilty of tantalizing remarks to the oppo- 
nents or officials and there should be no coaching from 
the sidelines. The team that is really striving for the 
sportsmanship trophy will extend every effort and play 
hard to win the game. Team work will predommate. 
There will be no grandstand play, but all will cooperate 
for the good of the team and the joy of playing. the 
game. Each player will show due respect and courtesy 
to a teammate. There will be no faultfinding if a mis- 
take is made; instead encouraging remarks will be made 
in order that the mistake may not be repeated. The 
committee will remember that the greater the provo- 
cation, the 'more severe is the test. A team shows true 
sportsmanship if the members hold up when the game 
seems to be going against them. The boys try to avoid 
fouls, but if a foul is made in hard play, the decision of 
the official is accepted graciously by the entire team. 
After the game is over, each player should be willing 
to shake hands with the opponents; and some teams 
have gone so far as to give a yell for the school with 
whom the game was played. In the locker rooms, in the 
shower rooms, on the streets or in the hotels, the true 
sportsman will respect property, equipment and the 
rights of others. If the team happens to win, they are 
modest ; if they lose, they are generous in defeat. They 
are not guilty of any alibi, nor do they gloat over vic- 
tory. Each player does his best not to show his disap- 
pointment if the game is lost. 

Coaches and Physical Directors who are good sports- 
men have a wonderful influence on student bodies. It 
is through these men that school authorities are estab- 
lishing a program of sportsmanship education and even- 


tually their efforts should make fair play and manly 


conduct the accepted custom. This plan of sportsman- 
ship has improved the inter-scholastic relations of ath- 
letic teams more than changes in rules. The impres- 
sions made in the moral training and character develop- 
ment of the individual team members are wholesome 
and lasting. If the sportsmanship committees will keep 
in mind the fact that the game of basketball gives ex- 
ceptional opportunity for the display of sportsmanship 
habits and ideals, they will be very careful to award 
this trophy to the most deserving team. 
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Games, Relays and P lays for the Teaching 
of Technique in Girls Basketball 


By Miss Mamie VOLPE 
Director of Health and Physical Education, Monongahela Township Public Schools, Mapletown, Pg, 


Shooting Practice Number Two 
GROUP A 
6 4 
Number Two 4 A * 
B x 
— 4 x 
7 a The players are in a semi-circle about the goal. No. 1 pass 
eo} ball to No. 7 who is running in. No. 1 recovers ball and pas 


it to No. 7 who has taken No. 1’s place. No. 1 goes arom 
No. 7 and falls in line between No. 7 and No. 2. No. 7 noy 

passes to NO. 4 Who runs in, SnOOts, recovers ’ SS€S_ passes to No. 6 who runs in and the play continues. 

it to No. 7. No. 6 cuts across to coiumn A, while No. 1 runs ° — 

under goal, outside of column B, to end of column. Now No. 7 , 

passes to No. 2 who is running in. And same movements are + Number Three 

repeated. 


Number Three : 
B 
xT x 
LA 
“a ‘\ / 2 
ee a No. 3 passes ball to No. 4 who runs in and shoots. No! 


runs in to recover ball and passes it to No. 4 who has taken No 
3’s place. No. 3 has gone to No. 1’s place. After No. 1 pass 
ball to No. 4, she goes to end of line. The play continues with 
the other players. 


i No. 1 who is under the goal out-of-bounds passes the ball to 
. No. 2 who is running in to shoot. No. 7 advances to the goal 
at the same time No. 2 does and recovers the ball. No. 2, after 


ee i having shot, takes No. 1’s place and receives ball from No. 7. 
Reeth 1 No. 7 cuts across to column A and No. 1 runs outside of column 
i B to the end of it. The play goes on now with No. 3 running Number Four 
‘A in to receive No. 2’s pass and to shoot. No. 8 recovers, and the 
i] play continues. 6 
x 
GROUP B x 
Number One 4x 
3x 
x \ x 3 
x 
a ' 
‘a Meo ow X* a No. 2 passes ball to No. 3 who runs in to shoot. No. 2t 
a a. EA oe covers ball and passes it to No. 1 who makes either a reat i 
ay Sa ee front pivot and passes ball to No. 3 who has taken No. 2’s plate 
No. 3 now passes ball to No. 4, and the play continues. 
No. 1 passes ball to No. 2 who comes running in. No. 1 re- This play may be varied by starting ball with No. 1. ™ 


covers rebound and passes ball to No. 2 who has taken No. 1’s_ 2 recovers rebound and passes to No. 1 who takes pivot art 
place. No. 1 runs around No. 2 and goes to end of line. Nos. 2 passes to No. 4 who is running in. No. 1 goes to end of lim 
and 3 continue the same play. No. 2 takes No. 1’s place and No. 3 takes No. 2’s place. 
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Number Five 


A 5 Cie 
x? x10 Pg 


No. 1 passes ball to No. 6 who is running in. No. 10 re- 
covers the rebound and passes it to No. 2 who has run under 
the basket. No. 1 goes to end of column A, No. 6 to column B, 
and No. 10 to Column C. 

This play is beautiful since three girls are always coming 
toward the basket to play the ball. The play may be worked 
with either column B or C shooting and the other recovering 


and passing. 
GROUP C 


Number One. “Around the World” 


© © 
@ ® 
® © 
2 


Each player attempts shooting from circles marked on a 
semi-circle around the goal. She begins with No. 1 and continues 
to shoot, moving from circle to another, as long as she scores 
goals. If she fails, the next player starts the trip around. When 
she next shoots, she begins with the circle wherein she failed. 
The purpose is to go “around the world” with the least number 
of misses. It is very thrilling to a girl to “make the trip” with- 
out any “detours” or “misses.” When the player is on the 
free throw line she shoots a free throw. 


Number Two—Progressive Shooting 


x 


No. 1 shoots for goal; if goal is scored she crosses goal line; 
it not, she remains “put.” No. 2 tries for goal, if she scores, 
she traps No. 1; or, if not, she remains “put.” Ball passes to each 
player, until foul line is reached. If player at foul line scores 
foul shot, she traps all the players and comes to head of line 
(No. 1’s place.) It is understood that if a goal is scored the 
girl goes to the head of the line. 

The game spirit enters when score is set, or when any one 
player makes the progression from No. 1’s place to No. 1’s 
place. Of course, when at last she reaches the head of the line, 
she must score a goal or fail to win. 


(Continued on page 54) 


glad 


that our Physical Director 
chose “WINNERS” ..... 


.. -becaaise they’re such cute-looking out- 
fits and beeause they look nice even after 
two or three years of the hardest use. And 
‘Winners’ are so comfortable, they don’t 
bind or pull. And we can get into them so 
quickly...we beat the tardy bell every 
time. ‘Winners’ wash nicely, too, and cost 
so little that we don’t have to skimp on 
other things to buy them” 


Send for a descriptive folder 
describing the three styles 
. shown above 


E. B. MYERS CO., 511 Venice Blvd., LOS ANGELES 


WINNER 


Athletic Clothes for Girls 
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Volleyball Tests 


By Hersert J. ReyNoLps 
i Assistant Superintendent of South Park Playgrounds, Chicago 


| eo is an extremely popular sport in 

| the program of the South Park Playgrounds in 
} Chicago. This applies both to the indoor and outdoor 
| seasons. A glance at the accompanying picture will give 
you an idea of the keen interest of both players and 
spectators. We have found these tests very useful in 
— developing skill both in individual and team play. These 
3 tests were demonstrated at the last Mid-West Conven- 
tion at Chicago. 


} VOLLEY BALL TESTS 


| 1. Fasten a basketball to chain or rope on the wall 7 feet 6 
inches high. Draw a line 12 feet from wall. Serve ball 
j from back of line and hit basketball. Each hit scores one 
point. Each contestant allowed ten trials. 
| 2. Stand in center position; face the service line. Throw ball 


up, then bat ball in the air either by a overhead or under- 
| hand hit, and while the ball is in the air make one-half turn 

i either right or left, serve the ball over the net. The service 

must be made after a complete one-half turn, and contestant 
must face the net. One point for each service that goes 
over the net. Each contestant allowed ten trials. 

3. Draw a line 10 feet from the side line and 12 feet from the 
net, making a square 10 feet by 12 feet on each side of the 
court opposite the contestant. Contestant stands in either 
the left or right back position. Throw ball up, then bat ball 
in the air either by an overhead or underhand hit, and while 
ball is in the air make a one-quarter (1/4) turn, facing the 
net, and serve ball into square on the other side of net 
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diagonally across. Ball must hit within the square, On 
line is out. Each service counts one point. Each conta 
allowed ten trials. 

4. Place a high jump standard with a cross bar five 

‘ from floor, and on line 12 feet from net. Standards ty be 
10 feet apart, with pins pointing away from net, Contestay, 
stands in the 10x12 square, throws ball into net and 
covers same, batting ball back over head so that it 7 
over cross bar and strikes floor without displacing the 
bar. Each successful trial counts one point. Each 
testant allowed ten trials. 


Demonstration Volleyball Technique and Teg, 


NET 
L. F. RE 
x x xX 
No. 6 No.5 No.4 
Cc 
No. 2 
L. B. S R. B. 
xX x X 
No.7 No.1 No.3 


1. Server’s Position, No. 1. 

Target practice—perfect score—1l0 times. 

2. Center Position, No. 2. 

Hit ball over the head the height of the net. Perfect score 
10 times. 

3. Right or Left Back—No. 3 or No. 7. 

Toss ball up, make a 1/4 turn and send the ball over th 
net, placing the ball as indicated. (A chute may be used), 
Perfect score—10 times. 

4. Right or left forward, center net positions, No. 4, 5, 6, 
Throw ball into the net and recover it. Perfect score—t{f 
times. 

5. Hit the ball up in the air with the palms up. 

(Concluded on page 44) 


24 VOLLEY BALL COURTS IN ACTION ON THE CHICAGO MIDWAY 
30 Girls’ Teams and 24 Boys’ Teams representing South Parks 
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estan THE NEW HEALTHY LIVING 


© fee CVE, A. Winslow and Mary L. Hahn 

to be 

nd re. HE New Healthy Living takes advantage of the child’s natural ambition to be rugged and ex- 
eos plains simply and clearly how proper habits will satisfy that ambition. {| Both books stress per- 


community. § At the close of each chapter are activities which serve to review and to fix the main 


a sonal responsibility, not only for one’s own health, but also for the health of the family and the 
| points of the chapter. These activities involve experiment, investigation, library reading, discussion, 


Testy and construction. An adequate number of activities are suggested to provide respectively for the 
needs of city and rural children, for bright and slower pupils, and for ample or somewhat limited 
F, class room equipment. {| The vocabulary, the sentence structure, and the use of health terminology 
are suitable to the grades for which The New Healthy Living is designed. The authors make their 
4 points definitely without sentimental phraseology. Their aim is to enable the teacher to obtain maxi- 
mum results in the limited amount of classroom time usually given to the subject. | The New Healthy 
| Living coincides with modern practice in correlating this subject with other subjects in the curricu- 
B. Jum. In both the text and the activities it utilizes the child’s parallel study of geography, history, nature 
; study, arithmetic, and language. 
Send for a recently prepared suggestive Course of Study in Hygiene 
ore CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
ail New York — Atlanta — Chicago 
used) 
6, . 


For Individual Exercises .... 


In Every Gymnasium are those Individuals 
who Need Corrective Exercises 


Of very definite value is the 


3 Narragansett 
Rowing Machine 


THAT BENEFITS THE ENTIRE BODY. bia, and Syracuse Universities, U.S. Naval 
Because it makes exercising alone attractive, Academy, schools, Y.M.C.A.’s and clubs. 
commends itself to every institution. 


Dependable Gymnasium Apparatus, Steel 
This is the rowing machine that is used Lockers, and Steel Shelving in stock for quick 
at Cornell, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Colum- shipment. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 214 East 40th St. CHICAGO: 1504 Monadnock Blk. 
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Volleyball Tests 
(Concluded from page 42) 


Purpose: 1. Teaches the girls to control the ball. 
2. Teaches foot work. 


Lower the traveling rings the height of the net. The girls 
. jump and touch rings with both hands. (Hitch kick not 
allowed). 
Purpose: 1. Teaches the net girls to jump. 
Teaches the girls to jump before hitting the 
ball. 


. Circle Play. Form a circle. 

Leader in the center serving low balls and high balls. 

Purpose: 1. Teaches the girls to hit the ball with the palms 
of the hands, facing up or out. 


8. Seven players on one side of the net. The leader on the 
other side of the net throws the ball over the net. The 
players attempt to keep the ball up in the air as it comes 
over. 


Object: Teaches team work. 
Teaches alertness. 
Teaches control of the ball. 
Teaches quick rotation. 


Essential Rules: 


Height of the net—7 feet 6 inches. 

Ball shall be fully inflated. . 

Ball striking any part of the boundary line is out of bounds. 

Player shall not step on or over the end lines in the act of 
service. 


A player shall not hold or push the ball. It must be clearly 
batted. 

The play ceases to be a service as soon as the ball is played 
by a player other: than the server. 

A direct service may be used, but a relay service is playing 
safer. 

A net service cannot be played, but must be served over, and 
if it is a net service on the second attempt, it shall put the side 
out. 
A player shall not strike the ball with the fists. Hands must 
be open. 

Net service—a direct service which strikes the net and falls 
into the opponent’s court. 

A player shall not reach over the net to strike the ball: She 
may follow the ball over after striking it, providing she does 
not touch the net. 

A player shall not change positions on the field so as to re- 
ceive the relay, nor shall players change numbers or positions, 
except when a substitution is properly made. 

Two players touching the net simultaneously: The ball shall 
be declared dead. No score shall be made, and the ball is served 
over again. 
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“How We Do it 


Equipment and Rules of Nebraska Ball 


This game is really volleyball with a giant ball ang 
stripped of most rules. The ball is so large that many 
hands can bat it at once and so many players are k 
busy. Girls who get no fun out of volleyball at all wij 
play this game with enthusiasm. 


Equipment—Serve-Us ball (24-inch). Volleyball net strung as 
for Volleyball. 

Couri—No definite size. (We use the markings on our flog 
which happen to work out well with the stringing of ol 
nets). Size 27 feet by 33 feet. 

Team—Any number from six to 25. (We are this year stating 
a maximum of members on a team.) 

Game—Players divided into equal sides. 

Server stands in about center of the back boundary fine 
She serves the ball by b: ancing it on one hand or tossing 
it into the air and batting it with the other hand, either with 
fist, wrist, or palm. 

Any number of her team members may hit it to help it 
over the net any number of times. 

The ball then is played back and forth as in volleyball, 
Any number of girls may hit it at one time, or any number 
of times to keep it off the floor and return it over the net, 

Object—of game, to keep ball off floor on own side of net and 
force it to the floor on the opponents’ side of the net. 

Scoring—lf server’s side allows ball to touch floor, or go out 
of bounds off their own hands it is side out and no side 
scores. (Just the serving side can score.) 

Rules for Server—Same server continues to serve until side 
out. Each girl on team must take turn at serve. No par- 
ticular progression. Server must not step over line in 
serve. 

Game—15 points. 

Match—Two out of three (change side after each game). 


Miss Maset 
University of Nebraska. 


Indoor Soccer 


Many students of the University are greatly inter- 
ested in soccer and for their benefit an indoor soccer 
league has been organized. The present league is made 
up of four teams: Hindus, Chinese, Russians, and 
Scotch. The interest shown up to the present time 
points to the formation of other leagues. 

(Continued on page 46) 


THE NISSEN SCHOOL 


(formerly Posse-Nissen School of Physical Educaticn) 
Forty-first Year 


Three- and Four-Year Normal Courses: Includes two months in camp at Hillsboro, 


Special One-Year Course: Specializing in massage and corrective gymnastics. 


N. H. Playground Course 


779 Beacon Street 


Dormitories. Placement Bureau. 
Apply to Secretary for Catalogue and Complete Information 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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PHYSICAL 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


COLLEGE of 


Co-educational 
Academic courses accredited through 
NORTH PARK COLLEGE, a member of 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


Two-year diploma, 3- and 4-year B. P. E. 
Degree courses. H. S. graduates admit- 
ted. Special students accepted. Free 
placement bureau. Dormitory. New 
Semesters February and September. 


DEPT. A. P. 


1019 Diversey Parkway Chicago, Illinois 


CHOICE VACANCIES in 
Athletics - - Physical Education 


The only bureau in the U.S. exclusively for coaches and 
physical directors. Good vacancies now for the second se- 
mester. 


Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 
F. L. Brown, Manager 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prepare to be a Director 
of Physical Education 


OPPORTUNITY awaits the woman adequately 
trained in the profession of Physical Education. 
The work is > the com- 


munity, and is well-paid. The Chicago Normal School 
of Physical Education will prepare you for an attrac- 
tive position. 


One-year course in Playground; two-year normal 
course with diploma; three-year course with degree. 
Skilled instruction in all types of dancing, gymnastics, 
field and water sports. Accredited academic subjects. 
Six joyous weeks in camp. 


Beautiful location in residential section of Chicago. 
Gymnasiums with modern uipment. Comfortable, 
well-appointed dormitories. All advantages of city life. 
Cultured, refined environment. FALL TERM OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17. Send for catalog. Address 


FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Director 
Box M630 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


THE CHICAGO 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


NORMAL SCHOOL | 


WILLIAM 


SCHRIDDE 


COMPANY 


H. J. Wesselhoeft, Pres. F. J. Hoffman, Sec. 


Chicago’s Foremost 
Trophy Manufacturer 


Manufacturers of 


High Grade Medals, Prize Cups 
Trophy Shields, Banners 
Badges, Etc. 


Complete Illustrated Catalog on Request 


107-109 North Wacker Drive 
{ formerly Market Street ] 


Chicago, Ill. 


C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


MORE than 40 years of nation-wide service in placing COACHES and TEACHERS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION in UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, PUBLIC and 
PRIVATE schools. Managers of departments for both men and women have had years 
of practical experience in this field and keep thoroughly abreast of the times. Increasing 
demand for COACHES and TEACHERS with advanced degrees. Write for Details. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. M, 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


4 
E, 
ska, 
made 
2 TEACHERS 
KY AGENCY 
Address # 
Dept. M 


description of the indoor game follows. 


Six players, rather than the regulation eleyen, are used on 
a team. This adapts the play to a small floor surface. The 
size of the goal posts has been made smaller, eight feet wide 


Cc. 
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If necessary, adapt the rules to suit local con 


ce 
H. OW We Do Tt have mimeographed. ditions ay 
(Continued from page 44) d. Explain the idea to the Superintendent of Schoo 
. aud secure his cooperation. 
As near as possible the regulation rules are used. A 


Explain the idea at teachers meetings, give out mj 
graphed material and actually teach the 
the teachers how to play the game. Be 5 
cooperation of the principals. 


Principals and 
ure to get the 


II. ADMINISTRATION 


with cross bar eight feet high. A net is hung over the back a. Each principal either takes charge of the contest ; 
of the goals so that a ball kicked between the uprights cannot school or appoints a teacher to do so. met 
rebound from the wall which is directly in back of the goals. b. Each teacher takes charge of the contest in her 
Either a soccer ball or a basketball can be used. appoints, or has elected, one girl to do so. oie 
Opponents stay six feet away on kickoffs and on free kicks. c. The game is taught to all the grade school girls 
The penalty area reaches fifteen feet into the field and four d. All girls learn to play, then practice before on 
feet on each side of the goal. recess, noon and after school. esa 
In the contests played thus far, the game has brought out e. An elimination tournament is held under the direction « 
| a great deal of dribbling and passing, chesting, trapping, and the teachers or girls in charge until the chameiill of CA 
low shots. It has been found that no advantage is gained by runner-up of each class is determined. This is cond and 
long shots as the ball is generally kicked out of bounds. High before school, at recess, noon or after school. Be: 
shots have been seldom used as they are hard to control. Head- f 


. The principal or teacher in charge of the contest in the IE tiot 
school conducts an elimination tournament in which the 
class room champions and runners-up compete to deter. pT 
mine the school champion and runner-up. This is don HB Pi 
before school, at recess, noon or after school. 

- The Physical Director or Recreation Director with th 

assistance of some young women or high school girl 

conducts the city wide tournament after school, or on, 

Saturday or holiday. This is held at a central spot anj 

all school champions and runners-up compete for city 

championships. 


ing has been used constantly. 
The present playing court is forty feet wide and eighty feet 
long. A larger court would be more suitable, but the players 
are very much enthused over the game as it is now played. 
Only one official is needed for this indoor game. g 
JouHN JOHNSTONE, 
Instructor, Intramural Sports Department, 


University of Michigan. 
Hi Special Spring Tournament for Grade School Girls 


Physical Directors and Recreation Directors have or- 
ganized very successfully Spring tournaments for girls 
of the grammar grades in the following manner : 


I. ORGANIZATION. 
a. Select the activity—jacks, hop scotch, O’Leary or jump 
rope. 

hit b. Secure a copy of the rules. (These four and many others 
ii are in the booklet “88 Successful Play Activities” Price 
60c, which may be obtained from the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 


This method has been used in many cities and espe: °° 
cially in Lynn, Massachusetts, where the Physical Di. § 
rector had several thousand girls in Jacks and Hop 
Scotch tournaments at the same time as the boys’ Marble 
Tournaments. The Physical Director arranged with the By 
manual training department to have the boys paint the 
Hop Scotch lines on the school sidewalks. 

ETHEL Bowers, 
Playground Association of America, 
New York City. 


ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 


coaches QUALITY POSITIONS © 


Leading Colleges, State Normals, and Secondary Schools ask us to recommend specialists 
. in Athletics and Physical Education. More than half of the State Universities have 
selected our candidates. May we assist you? Enroll NOW. Directors report your 
i vacancies to us. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © sHUBERT-RIALTO BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO, 


qq Are You Conducting Play Activities? 


P r you are and want additional training, or if you 

are considering taking up playground work and 
cannot attend a training school, we suggest the 
correspondence course for summer playground 
workers which many have taken during the past 
year. It covers in ten lessons detailed activities. 


programs, leadership and administration principles 

and the history and theory of play. A certificate is 

awarded on satisfactory completion of the course. 
The course, including seven booklets and a cor- 

respondence service, may be secured for $10.00. 
For further information communicate with 


NATIONAL RECREATION SCHOOL 
Playground and Recreation Association of America 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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New Books Received 


iews © se books will be contained in the 
Complete reviews of these be 


Goon Times FoR ALL Trmes. Nina Lamkin. Samuel French. 
1 


entitled “A Cyclopedia of Entertainment.” Ac- 
‘vities for homes, schools, clubs, churches and communities. 
por parties, shows, games, skits, sketches, pantomimes, 
dlances—every thing that can be imagined. 

\ History oF WoMEN’s EpucaTION IN THE Unitep States. 
"(2 vols.). Thomas Woody. Science Press. $10.00. 

Of particular interest in these most scholarly volumes is 
Chapter III, Volume 2, on the History of Physical Education 
‘or Women. Very valuable for reference by the physical edu- 
cation student. 

Camernc AND CHaracter. H., S. Dimock and C. E. Hendry. 

Association Press. $3.50. 

An interpretation of the summer camp in the field of educa- 
tion, Applies current principles of education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and mental hygiene. Valuable consideration of behavior 
problems and unadjustments. 

PuysicaL Epucation By Major students, Uni- 
versity of Washington. U. of Washington Press, 50c. 

A classified compilation. Needed by teachers of physical edu- 
cation for reference to literature in the field. 
EpucaTIoNAL Opjectives oF PriysicaL Activity, 

Rand Rogers. A. S. Barnes, $1.00. 

A brief treatise correlating physical education with general 
education. Includes most valuable summaries of outstanding 
books on educational philosophy. 

BASKETBALL FOR COACHES AND PLAyers. George Veenker. A. 

S. Barnes. $3.00. 

The latest book on the technique of basketball. Its treatment 
of offensive tactics is particularly up to the minute. 
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Wellesley College 


Graduate Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education 


Certificate in Hygiene and Physical 
Education 
A two-year curriculuin is offered to graduates of 
colleges and universities who present prerequisite 
work in chemistry, physics, psychology, and edu- 
cation. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 
Graduate students qualified for advanced study 
and research may undertake and complete work 
leading to the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Phy- 
sical Education in addition to the work for the 
Certificate. Graduate students who have had prep- 
aration in the field of Hygiene and Physical Edu- 
cation equivalent to the requirements for the Cer- 
tificate , and who are qualified for advanced study 
and research, may register for and complete, in 
one or two years, the twelve-year hours required 
for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene and Physical 
Education. 


Certificate and the B.A. Degree 
A five year program in liberal arts and physical 
education leading to the B. A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
cases, the M. S. degree at the end of the fifth year. 


For information, address Graduate Committee, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY, MASS. 


for a COURSE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education Teaching Manual 


By 


Freperick W. Maroney, M. D. 


President, Arnold College for Hygiene 
and Physical Education. Formerly New 
Jersey State Director, Physical Educa- 


Sent to any address in the United States or 
Canada for $2.00 prepaid; two or more copies 
subject to usual discount 


LYONS and CARNAHAN 
Educational Publishers 
i CHICAGO 
MH 221 E. 20th Street 


NEW YORK 
131 E. 23d Street 


To Meet Your Requirements» + «+ + 
| 


tion and Hygiene 


This Manual of 420 pages furnishes a complete course by years 
for children of school age, grades one to nine inclusive. The 
course is set up by months and is an outgrowth of years of 
i| experience and observation on the part of the author. 


copies of Physical Education 
Teaching Manual. 
[ ] Draft— Money Order Enclosed. 


[ ] Charge Account 
This text is purchased subject 
privilege of return. 


to approval and 


Signed 
Address 


Official connection 
APEA-3 
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l/ The “Party a Month” Plan 
4 
(Concluded from page 23) 


artificial mouse may be crawling up a curtain; rubber 
flies and spiders can dangle from the ceiling or be con- 
- cealed in the refreshments. Many trick stunts can be 
| secured at the novelty stores, such as a glass that leaks. 
} April Fool’s Hunt. Guests are asked to search for 
hidden candies. Two prizes are exhibited. It is soon evi- 
dent that there are no hidden sweets. 
! April Fool Spell Down. Words must be spelled back- 
ward. A certain time limit must be given to each speller. 
Dumb Belles and Ho-Beaus. The dumb belles stand 
in line on one side of the room and the ho-beaus on the 
other. In the center of the room is the Dunce Stool. 
The leader will read the story, ““Dunces, Nuts and 
1 Chewing Gum,” and each time the word ‘“Dunce” is 
read the belle and beau standing at the head of their 
respective lines will try to reach the Dunce Stool first. 
Whichever is first to sit upon it is then entitled to enter 
FOOL’S PARADISE, a neutral corner of the room, 
and the story proceeds, the belle and beau now at the 
head of the lines doing as the ones preceding them. 
Whichever one is unsticcessful in reaching the Dunce 
ty Stool first must go to the foot of the line, so that each 
Hl will have an opportunity to reach Fool’s Paradise. 
‘ Should anyone make a false start for the Dunce Stool, 
that side must withdraw one member from Fool’s Para- 
dise, provided they have one there at that time. 


‘This story is found in Dennison’s Party Magazine. 
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The side having the most members in Fool's Parad 
at the end of the story wins the game and the ai 
which is a blank note book, with a title written On th, 
cover “Favorite Poems in Blank Verse.” 

Burlesque Tableaux. Burlesque tableaux of 
known historical or legendary incidents will be 
a capital form of amusement. Although they Must 
planned beforehand, they do not need rehearsing. Thi 
part of the entertainment should come as a complet 
surprise to the larger part of the guests—that is, tg al 
but those who take part. An announcer can give the ttl 
of each tableaux in loud tones through a megaphone. 


“Blue Beard’s Wives” could be used. Blue Beard jig gq 
standing, sword in hand, while around him on a curtain 
the heads of the ill-fated spouses. Cut holes in a sheet or curtaiy 
and let the actors thrust their heads through these after which 
fasten the loosened hair to the curtain with safety pins, 7, 
tableaux would be startling were it not for a sign reading, “i, 
suffered in the Cause of Votes for Women” or anything dy 
which gives the tableau a humorous twist. 

Another one might be, “Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter 
Raleigh” in the cloak spreading incident—greatly marred ) 
the enormous paste-board noses worn by the knight and th 
queen, while Elizabeth carries a large umbrella. 

Follow this with a “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” wher 
a sleeper in funny nightcap is awakened from his peacefy 
slumber by a large mosquito made of cotton and crepe paper, 

“Cinderella” and the little glass slipper is also a good oy 
In this tableaux the prince kneels before the heroine and «. 
tends a tiny glass slipper, while Cinderella extends a giganj; 
foot padded out of all proportion. 

—(‘“The book of games and parties” Theresa Hunt Wolcoit) 


These are but a few suggestions. Many original ide 
can be worked out. d 


TAP DANCING SHOES 


sole. Price $2.15. 


No. 9783 

Black kid ‘“‘T’’ strap, 
4 leather lined. Price with taps attached, $4.95. 
Price without taps, $4.60. 


if Write for Catalogue and 
Name of Nearest Dealer 


No. 
suede. Other colors made special 
} in quantity lots. Price, $1.25. 


188. Pearl, 


it Scientifically Constructed 


DANCING AND 


BRO OKS GYMNASIUM SHOES 


BALLET SLIPPER 


No. 660. Black kid upper, leather 


RHYTHM SANDALS 


tan or black 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO. 


Made in three sizes—small, medium and 
large. Made of special aluminum metal so 
as to give the desired sound while daricing. 
Easily attached. Price 30c per pair. (Sold 
in lots of 6 pairs only.) 


TAP DANCING SHOES 


No. 9780. Black kid, one strap. Price with taps, 


2.70. Price without taps, $2.35.: 


SWANSON and RITNER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Weight Makin g in Wrestlin }Z (Concluded from page 25) 


removed his surplus fat and water in the tissues and 
his weight will be relatively constant under ordinary 
training and a diet adequate to meet his bodily needs. 
He would also weigh the wrestler without notice at in- 
tervals to insure that the weight he made at the end 
of the three weeks period was due to training and not 
to special methods of reduction. 

He also recommends weighing five hours before the 
bout and at the ringside. He would allow the three 
pound margin as at present but would not permit more 
than five pounds above the weight for the given class at 
ringside. 

In his opinion this method of weight reduction 


would : 


1. Permit men to wrestle without either decreasing their 
strength or lowering their resistance to disease. 


2, Allow proper nutrition of the men at all times during the 
season. 
3. Do much to prevent staleness and over-training. 


4, Eliminate the risk to health associated with excessive weight 
reduction. 

5. Give an opportunity to take in consideration the gain in 
weight due to growth in men of student age. 


6. Largely do away with one wrestler getting an undue ad- 
vantage over another by dehydrating up to five hours of the 
bout in order to get into a lower class and then by taking 
liquids and food enter the ring 6-10 pounds heavier than 


his opponent—a difference in weight sufficient to place 
him in a heavier class. 


This suggested method of weighing will catch the 
athletes at a fairly constant weight and a weight below 
which they should not venture very many pounds. After 
an individual’s constant good condition weight is deter- 
mined he should wrestle in the division that is the near- 
est to his weight. For example, the weights provided 
for by the N. C, A. A. are 115, 125, 135, etc. If a 
man’s natural weight after several weeks of training 
is 130, he should be allowed to make the 125 Ib. division, 
but if he weights more than 130 he should be classed 
as 135 Ib. man. 

Dr. Beard is an enthusiastic athletic fan and a hearty 
backer of wrestling as an intercollegiate sport, but 
he believes that wrestling would come much nearer to 
accomplishing the aims or purposes of athletics if the 
harm and unfair advantage associated with excessive 
weight reduction were eliminated. Dr. Beard’s sug- 
gestions are worthy of consideration. 

No doubt there are objections to the above sugges- 
tions that have not been mentioned in this paper. But 
regardless of the merits or demerits of any method 
of weight making control, I believe that coaches df 
wrestling should be giving considerable thought to the 
solution of the problem. 


Summer Schools of Education 


for Men and Women 
International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Mass. 


June 30 to August 2, 1930 


SCHOOL OF COACHING 


Knute Rockne, football; Dr. F. Allen, basketball; 
Les Mann, baseball; Earl Thomson, track; J. D. 
Brock, tennis; F. M. Mohler, lacrosse; T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., swimming. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION THEORY 


Anatomy, athletic injuries, corrective gymnastics, 
ethnology of physical education, massage and first aid, 
organization and administration of physical education, 
psychology of physical education, public school admin- 
istration, recreation administration, school hygiene. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PRACTICE 


Apparatus exercise, calisthenics and light apparatus, 
classroom and school exercises, community recreation, 
dancing (clog and character, folk and national, inter- 


For Particulars Address G. B. AFFLECK, Director Summer School 


pretive), drills and exhibitions, mass games, sports 
and games, swimming. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Qualified students may carry graduate work leading 
to the degree of Master of Physical Education, under 
the supervision of Dr. J. H. McCurdy. This includes 
seminars and conferences, original work and theses be- 
sides classroom assignments. 


GENERAL 


In addition to physical directors, public school teach- 
ers may be interested in bacteriology, educational sta- 
tistics, French, physiology, etc. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Character education, interpretation of religion, Sun- 
day school supervision. 
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After-School Athletic Activities (Continued from page 17) 


coaching, which is now prohibited by rules in certain sports, 
and also as prohibiting substitutions, or coaching between 
halves, by any other than the contestants themselves. 


. Violation of this regulation shall result in the suspension 


of the school whose representative is at fault, for a period 
of one calendar year from the date of infringement. 


. This rule does not prohibit a coach or his representative 


from ordering the withdrawal of any contestant at any 
time, for any reason, but no contestant withdrawn by a 
coach or his representative may return to the same contest. 

Coaches may attend to physical injuries of their team 
members at any time during games or between periods of 
play. 


. This regulation should not be interpreted as a restriction 


upon the legitimate activities of adults responsible for the 
education of youth; on the contrary, it should be welcomed 
by such persons as emancipating them from a responsibility 
which has hampered their influence as teachers. 

The responsibility of coaches to develop character, sports- 
manship and leadership as well as playing skill is recog- 
nized and emphasized by this regulation. 


. It is suggested that coaches remain together during the 


playing periods. 


In support of the idea in back of the Regulation, the 


a chance to shoulder responsibilities which woul 
to develop a greater degree of self direction in ; 
ual behavior. Every member of the conference 
himself to keep an open mind on the value 
Regulation as we tried it out in our inter-school 
contests during the school year 1927 and 1928. 

After a two years’ trial, every high school physical 
education director is convinced that we have improve 
the learning situation in athletic contests through the 
use of General Regulation No. 1. We believe that the 
development of the individuality of the student js of 
vital importance and that this development can best 
take place when the student is held largely responsible 
for developing his own personality through an edu. 
tional program properly organized to enable him to q 
so. We believe that the captain and his teammates are 
placed in an ideal learning situation when they are helj 
responsible for their own judgments and acts during 
the game. What situation could be more democrat 
and more valuable in teaching students to develop self 
direction than to have them follow the leadership of 


d tend 
ndivid. 
Pledger 
Of the 
athletic 


meeting of physical directors gave serious thought to their own team captain while the game is being played? 
the following statement of S. A. Courtis of the Detroit They do not look to the coach for instructions as ty 
Public schools: what to do when certain situations come up. The sty. 
dents get together and try to figure out the best way 
in which to act when in doubt. Of course, they wil 
make mistakes but they will learn more readily by 
“doing things” themselves and finding out through the 
trial and error method than if the majority of the diff. 
cult situations are thought through by the coach and his 
judgments are followed. 

L, At the close of the staff meeting, the group agreed Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in speaking of mord 
{ that it was in line with the best educational procedures taining said, “The modern student should guide him. 
to try out any plan which promised to give the athletes (Continued on page 52) 


“The failure of conventional teaching lies in the fact 
that it does not recognize that true education results 
ate only when an individual purposes, plans, acts, judges 
——— and generalizes for himself. Consequently, after the chil- 
dren have once formed satisfactory purposes, they must 
be made wholly responsible for the achievement of their 
iit, purposes, the teacher abstracting himself and watching 
fi the struggles of the children to achieve their goals.” 


The Following Table Shows the Total Attendance ot Pupils Participating in the After-School 
Program for the Years 1927 and 1928 


1927 1928 
Activities Schools Schools 

Te Ue Re Se W: Ve Total Te U2 Re Se Ws: V2 Total 

3588 407 3267 2985 3559 1644 15400 1978 2279 3209 2825 7100 2643 20H 
ye 2662 982 1871 1337 680 1348 8880 1776 1058 2215 2071 1539 2235 108M 

269 205 30 62 86 652 1138 199 98 143 222 96 18% 
569 36 788 518 624 .255 2790 561 300 818 808 3260 854 Sb 

Track and Field ..............04- 84 1164 1105 1358 526 4237 379 673 632 3160 1083 1213 7M 

618 188 2234 1978 1313 37. 6368 797 970 1039 1820 2182 519 73 

i 108 108 391 
1680 2761. 796 1793 1851 8881 1163 1777 2191 1404 1369 1049 8% 
35 32-297 364 400 32 30 102 413 117 16 
Playground Ball 847 847 1072 1486 6262-280 
a Total 22... ce cccececcccscccsccves 9571 1613 12398 9628 10371 5747 49328 9397 7695 13493 14173 16094 9443 708% 
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The SAVAGE SCHOOL for 


HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
T the oldest Teachers Normal School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State De- 
partment of Education and offers a_ three year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 


become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, 
Schools, Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located 
in New York City, the Savage School is able to ob- 
tain for its faculty, men and women who are spe- 
cialists and authorities in their respective subjects. 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For Catalogue address Registrar, or DR. WATSON L. SAVAGE, President 
308 W. 59th St., New York City 


INTERNATIONAL 


Young Men’s Christian Association College 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
J. H. McCurpy, M. D., Director GeorGcE B. AFFLECK, Associate Director 


QUIPMENT— Five Athletic Fields, Two Gymnasiums, Natatorium, Boat House, Laboratories, 
Largest Physical Education Library in Existence. 


For information address . - - - - - - JOHN D. BROCK, Secretary 


THE BOUVE SCHOOL, unc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
A Normal School of Physical Education 


year secondary school course. 

College graduates may complete the course in 
two years if they have had the necessary prerequi- 
sites for the work. 

One-year course in Recreation for college gradu- 
ates and for those whose past experience qualifies 
them for the course. 


Three-year course of preparation for teaching 
all branches of physical education with special 
emphasis placed on positive health education. Dan- 
ish gymnastics taught by a graduate of Niels Bukh’s 
Gymnastik Hojskolen, Ollerup, Denmark. An op- 
portunity is offered to specialize in physiotherapy. 

Applicants must have graduated from a four- 


For Description of Courses, Address Registrar 


140 Clarendon Street, Boston (New Y.W.C.A. Building) 


E 

COURSES— Four-year course for high school graduates. Two-year course for college graduates. De- 
grees granted, B. S., B. P. E., M. P. E., and M. Ed. Women are also admitted for graduate study. 
Trains for Christian leadership in physical education. 


Arnold College for Hygiene and Physical Education 


CO-EDUCATIONAL — WOMEN’S DORMITORIES — CAMP 
Clinical Experience in Physiotherapy 


A THREE YEAR COURSE —B:S.P.E. DEGREE 
A FOUR YEAR COURSE — B.S. DEGREE 
Pupils Admitted September and February 
Summer School on Long Island Sound 


1466 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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After-School Athletic Activities | 


(Continued from page 50) 


self but must be educated in the way of independence.” 

Rochester coaches are trying to carry out the instruc- 
tions of the old French King who gave only one rule to 
his son’s tutor, “Make Yourself useless as soon as pos- 
sible.’ On the surface, the application of this sounds 
cruel but the fact is fundamental that parents as well 
as coaches must not decide everything for their chil- 
dren. The public has in the past been prone to place 
undue responsibility on the coaches for winning or los- 
ing the game. The regulation justly places some re- 
sponsibility on the players. 

We believe that the physical education director whose 
team is playing under General Regulation No. 1 now 
has time to use a score card in checking up the social 
and moral as well as the physical behavior of his play- 
ers. The coach can devote the time which he formerly 
gave to directing the team’s play (after the game 
started) to a study of the degree to which the objectives 
of courtesy, honesty and good sportsmanship are being 
realized. After all, it isn’t the winning of the game 
that counts; the important thing is how it was won. 
“For when the Great Scorer comes to write against 
your name, he writes—not that you won or lost, but 
how you played the game.” 

We furthermore believe that the time has come when 
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he is today. He must not consider it his duty to cog 
all the first or inter-scholastic teams. His chief inten 
should center around the weaker students jn ane 
deavor to bring them up to at least a general average f 
ability. He should spend much more of his time st: 
ducting a similar program for the few superior athletes 
He can do this if he will select a faculty member why 
has played, say, basketball, and who is interested jy 
helping to provide an athletic program for all students 
An after-school athletic and recreation program sim, 
ilar to the one outlined for the senior high school ; 


_conducted for the junior high school students. Genery| 


Regulation No. 1 is used in all inter-school contests, 
It is true that in the past and to a large extent in 
the present, the thought uppermost in the mind of th 
general public has been to win! this point of view re. 
gards other objectives as by-products and side issues. 
The newer educational point of view denies this 
position. Current objectives, programs and_ practices 
are being studied and evaluated as never before. The 
recent Carnegie Foundation study of college athletic; 
is typical of this spirit. Eventually many objectives te. 
garded now as side issues will become the major ob. 
jectives, and winning and losing contests will becom, 
incidental to the attainment of these desired results 
Finally, programs will result which furnish wholesone 
play and recreation to all; programs in accord with 
modern educational procedure and devoid of many of 
the features which at present require sacrifice of health 
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Indoor Gymnasium 


Swimming Pools 
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the physical director in a high school must become 
more of an organizer, leader and administrator in the 
handling of his whole physical education program than 
and principles on the part of our boys and girls. 

In conclusion, may I call your attention to the defi- 
nition of a sportsman which was presented recently by 
Professor Kennedy of Princeton University at a ban- 
quet of the Sportsmanship Brotherhood in New York 
City. Wouldn’t it be a splendid accomplishment if all 


-povs and girls being graduated from high school could 


measure up to the high standard of sportsmanship be- 
havior advocated by Professor Kennedy? 


“A sportsman is one who loves the game for its 
ewn sake, who has a scrupulous regard for the rules 
of fair play and strives under these rules to pit his best 
against the best of an opponent whom he respects ; 
who admires excellence in the game for its own sake 
and who pays an instinctive tribute of respect to ex- 
cellence whether it be his own or that of an opponent ; 
who in the stress of competition strives to the utmost 
without descent to breach of rule or vindictive spirit; 
who hates a quitter, an alibi or a boast; who in the 
course of the game preserves courage in the face of 
odds, and dignity, self respect and good will in the 
presence of defeat; who delights to meet all comers 
upon the democratic fields of sport with a recognition 
that it is well for youth to have this early training in 
the knowledge that in the life of a great democracy 
he is the better man who proves it.” 
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If you are planning to attend any of the coming Con- 
ventions at Birmingham, Milwaukee, or Boston, please 
read the announcements on Railway Certificates, page 30. 


Announcement of Graduate Research 
Scholarship in the Field of 
Women’s Athletics 


HE Section on Women’s Athletics of the American 

4 Physical Education Association has offered to main- 
tain during the year 1930-1931, a graduate scholarship 
to the amount of $500.00 at some college or university in 
the United States. Several institutions are being consid- 
ered as possibilities for the work, but the final selection 
will depend upon the candidate accepted. 

The study will involve a research along the lines of 
the physiological effects of different types of competition 
upon girls, and should result in a thesis or publication 
for the benefit of those interested. It is understood that 
the holder of this scholarship will devote her full time 
to this study and will qualify as a candidate for a higher 
degree if she does not already hold one. 

An applicant for the scholarship should possess a 

bachelor’s degree from a recognized college or univer- 
sity. She should have majored in Physical Education 
either in the institution from which she received her de- 
gree, or be a graduate of a normal school of Physical 
Education. It is recommended that she have a strong sci- 
ence background, some teaching experience, and some 
training. 
_ Applicants should submit complete information regard- 
ing age, education and experience before April 1, 1930 
to Florence A. Somers, 79 Washington St., East Orange, 
N. J. This should include a picture of the candidate, a 
transcript of her college or university record, and a 
marked catalogue. She should also give two names for 
reference concerning her qualifications and indicate her 
reasons for making application for the scholarship. 


an 
INVITATION 


TIME——April 1st to 5th, 1930 


PLACE—Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 


OccasION—American “Phys” 
Convention. 


Exhibit A Thayer McNeil’s 
film production, “The 
Bridge of Life.” 


Exhibit B Thayer McNeil’s 


new Plastic Gym shoe. 


Exhibit C Complete line of 
regulation street and cam- 
pus footwear. 


Wauen you are in Boston do 
not fail to visit the Thayer 


McNeil booth. To see our film 
is an education in itself, and 
you will be interested also in 
the additional features we have 


planned. 


THAYER 
McNEIL 


47 TEMPLE PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 
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CREATIVE JEWELRY DESIGNS MANUFACTURERS 


WV E ARE prepared to execute, 
on order, special and standard types of creative work 
in trophies, medals, plaques, or tokens. The very high- 
est quality workmanship is provided at prices that are 
reasonable and attractive by comparison. 


WEYHING BROTHERS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Mfg. Plant: Gratiot at McDougall 
Office and General Salesroom: 1507 Woodward Ave. 


PHONE: RANDOLPH 9840-41 DETROIT, MICH. 


ae Children Who Might Live! 
year thousands of: children, mostly under 
the age of five years, die or are permanently 
disabled—needlessly! These children who might 

live, die from a preventable cause, diphtheria. 

Despite diphtheria prevention, the disease per- 
sists when a few years of concentrated effort could 
literally efface it. 

In “Children Who Might Live,” W. W. Bauer 
stresses the fact that the war against diphtheria is 
on. “The schools can play an important part in 
conquering the disease,” he says, “but the final vic- 
tory rests with parents—a magnificent opportunity 
or a dreadful responsibility according to whether 
it is accepted or shirked.” 

Teachers, educators—this stirring challenge has 
a message for YOU! It will be just one of the 
stimulating features in the March issue of 
HYGEIA, health magazine of the American Med- 
ical Association. The regular subscription rate is 
$3 a year. Subscribe now at the— 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


100 Helps for Health Teaching 
and both 
6 Months of Health Material 


American Medical Ass’n, 535 N. Dearborn, Chicago, 


“Helps for Health Teach- 
HYGETA} 


ing” is a brochure, giv- 
THE MAGAIUNE 


ing 100 ways in 
which _ teachers 
adapted HYGE- 
» IA material for 
health teaching. 


Clip this ad and write your name in margin 


Games, Relays, and Plays Jor 
Teaching Girl’s Basketball 


(Continued from page 41) 
OUT-OF-BOUNDS PLAYsS\ 


Before the actual playing of the game of basket 
teach the girls out-of-bounds plays. They are yer 
important in a girls’ game, because the out-of-boun, 
player is really on the “defense” since she either hold 
or throws away the ball for her team. It is best : 
have but three out-of-bounds plays from which to ua 
and but three girls who “run” these plays: the side 
center, one guard, and one forward. At all times they 
play the out-of-bounds, and the girls in-bounds s00n 
learn the skill of the dash and feint to receive bal] from 
their players. 

In-bounds player should be tall and fast on her fee 
have height for receiving passes, and have speed le 
“beating” her opponent to the ball. The out-of-boungs 
player may be short, and, of course, if she has speed i 
is an advantage. Speed is absolutely essential in an oy. 
of-bounds play, because the team on the offense mug 
not give the team on the defense time to think about anj 
to see the play of the out-of-bounds player. 

Here are the three out-of-bounds plays from which 
to work. Each affords two possible releases for the 
ball. The side-center play will be taught first. 

Key: 


is the path of the ball. 
----- is the path of the player. 
x’ is the center. 
x’ is the side-center. 
x* and x‘ are the forwards. 
x° and x® are the guards. 


4 
: 
‘ 
* 
¥ 
xa 


Teach the center to run in circles or dashes to mislead het 
opponent. Teach the side-center to enter the court at once to 
receive pass from center who is being covered. Insist that the 
out-of-bounds player in either court enter the playing area im- 
mediately to receive the next pass from the in-bounds player. 
Always insist that the in-bounds player begin her dashes from 
some point near the out-of-bounds player. It misleads the oppo 
nent. 
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ward and guard out-of-bounds plays are side line plays 


” play as the side-center. If end plays, use the 


use the same 
preceding one . 


The dash or the circle play may be used. ‘This diagram shows 


ee te forwards to “cut”; that is, to play between the 
rds, so that the two guards are never between the for- 
orig this should happen, one forward should immediately 
: “t” the two guards, to find herself in front of one to receive 
a from forward who is being covered. 
When these three out-of-bounds plays are mastered, the 


y teach an out-of-bounds play which involves two 


coach ma 
fields. The following may help: A side-center play: 
\ 
' 
‘ 
al 4 
Aw 


x2 

Teach the center to play back in her field to pick up the ball 
should play not work. She should always be on the move. The 
side-center enters the playing area at once to receive return 
pass from forward. A forward play: 


3 
+ 
a ‘ 
€ 
+. 
ad 
a 
A guard play. $* 
v 
v7 
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DWIGHT POSTURE MODEL 


With directions for using. 


Medium weight cardboard figure, 
jointed at knees and elbows, at 
the junction of head and neck, 
at the shoulder joint and to show 
dorsal curve and pelvic tilt. 


Prices: 17 in. size 50 cents post- 
paid. $35 a hundred. 
54 in. size (made to order) $5.00 
f. o. b. Boston 


Send check or money order—not 
stamps—to 
Miss Elizabeth Dwight 


8 Griggs Terrace 
Brookline Massachusetts 


ITHACA SCHOOL | 
OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


UPILS prepared in three years to teach 

Physical Education, coach athletic teams, 
and to supervise playgrounds in New York 
State and all other states granting reciproc- 
ity. In 4 years graduates receive the Bache- 
lor of Physical Education degree, making 
them eligible to teach anywhere in the United 
States. Large faculty, including “Jack” 
Moakley, head coach of 1920 Olympic team, 
and Walter O’Connell, wrestling coach, 1924 
Olympic team. Unusual opportunities for 
practice teaching’ and observation of games. 
Co-educational. Athletic field. Gymnasium. 
Dormitories. Graduates in demand. 


Spring Term begins Jan. 23, 1930. 


Send for catalog 


Laurence S. Hill 
226 DEWITT PARK ITHACA, N. Y. 


What Others Say About The PASTOR 


“The Pastor Stop Watches that we have been 
using have given good service and I am well 
pleased with them.” 
_ EARL JOHNSON, 
Dir. Phy. Ed., Lincoln, Nebr. 


tory.” 


for circular “P.” 


“I have used the Pastor stop-watch for over a 
year and its performance has been satisfac- 


E. T. BOZENHARD, 
Dir. Phys. Ed., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


A time-piece and stop-watch combined. Fully guaranteed. Chromium 
finish case, two color dial. Unbreakable crystal. Government tests have 
proved the PASTOR the most durable stop-watch made. Ideal for phys- 
ical training teachers. Send $9.95 or order C. O. D. 

Other sports timers at reasonable prices, but unusual quality. Write 


THE STERLING STOP-WATCH CO., Inc.| 


15 East 26th St.. New York. N. Y. 
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Field Hockey and Sports Camp 
Mills College, California 
Fifth Season — June 28 to July 27, 1930 


HE Mills College Field Hockey and Sports 

Camp offers both graduate and undergraduate 
credit in field hockey; basketball; games for ele- 
mentary and Junior High School; swimming; life 
saving; horseback riding; tennis; natural dancing ; 
clogging; camp leadership courses offering the 
Counselor’s Certificate of the National Camp Di- 
rector’s Association. 

The camp group is limited to fifty in the belief 
that greater social values can be obtained with a 
small number sharing together this unique situation 
of summer school courses in a camp environment. 


and group singing are included in the informal 
program of camp. Courses may be taken either 
with or without academic credit. 

Camp caters primarily to teachers of physical 

education who choose to keep their teaching tech- 
nique up to date. Special emphasis this year will be 
given to the training and rating of officials for 
Junior high school, senior high school and college 
Play Days, as well as giving the tests for the na- 
tional ratings for officials in field hockey and bas- 
ketball. 
For Information Address: Miss Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Mills College P. O., California or Miss Hazel 
J. Cubberley, University of California, Los An- 
geles, California. 


Discussion groups, camp fires, recreation parties © 


Special Certificates and College Degrees 
for Students and Teachers 


of 
Physical Education 


and 


Athletic Coaching 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 to August 8 


Well Qualified Faculty 


Modern Gymnasium Equipment 
An Ideal Environment for Health and Study 


Special Bulletin on Request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
State College, Penna. 
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At the International Jambore 


(Continued from page 15) 


ponchos, truck wagons, or what not. The food igg 
by the American Commissary was good and there . 
plenty of it. All garbage and refuse had to be diegdl 
of by the boys at required dumping places. The kitch 
had to be clean, as well as every dish and utensil. Was, 
water and dish water had to be carried to places : 
vided for them. The camp was inspected regularly 
each day by inspectors and was graded accordingly, th 
American Camp was by far the cleanest and most gy. 
derly camp in the entire encampment. 

‘\ sample menu for one day was as follows: moryj 
mess—stewed apples, oatmeal, sausage, bread and py. 
ter or toast, cocoa or coffee ; noon mess—roast meat, po- 
tatoes, cabbage, bread and butter, bread pudding ang 
cocoa or milk; evening mess—baked rice and cheeg 
stringed beans, biscuit and butter, tea or milk. Chicken 
dinner with ice cream was served in the Americay 
Camp on both Sundays. Most of the American boys ate 
off tables made by themselves. 

The different types of camp shown by the America, 
Scouts were as follows: Adirondack Camp, Indian 
Wigwams, Indian Long House Camp, Covered Wagon 
Truck Camp, Pine Tree. Patrol Camp, Model Camp 
Roving Camp, Arctic Troop Camp, Woodman Camp 
Hiking Camp, and Yucca Patrol Camp. 

One could travel in a day through all the nations of 
the world. It was strange to hear a boy say, “I am going 
to India today” (this camp was just a little way down 
the street from us) or to say, “I am going to Ireland 
or Argentina,” a trip which took a half hour to reach. 

As you traveled from one nation to another you 
gathered much information on all phases of camping. In 
the Danish Camp you found dining rooms dug in the 
ground with various forms of fire places, totems, and, 
hanging from their troop flag, brushes of red Danish 
foxes. From Denmark you traveled to Chile with it 
group of smiling boys. Then to Czecho-Slovakia where 
you were greeted in good English by a leader who 
showed you good tents much different than any that 
you had seen before. Each tent was small with room for 
two boys. They were pyramids with walls of slat-wood 
and space inside for a comfortable bed. Your trip next 
brought you to Holland where you saw many tents aiid 
a spider web of ropes. Here the boys invented a ditch 
digger which was a very necessary thing with all the 
rain. The next stop, at South America, was interesting 
because of the native weapons and shields on every 
hand and the many antelope skins and those of other 
animals. In India there were huts of bamboo covered 
with palm leaves. Flowers were planted all around 
their path ways. The Hindoos had a most spectacular 
entrance in bold colors with jingling wooden bells. 

Across the street was Japan where you saw a couple 
of windmills whirling overhead and from them their 
own flag pole waved three huge flags in the form of 
snakes. These scouts were preparing rice while theit 
tables were set with chop sticks ready for the med. 
Then on to Devon, Northland, Middlesex, China. Ev 
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erywhere you found Great Britain sandwiched in be- 

‘een the other countries. Then to the center of the 
tw 14.” Every one seemed to be going here as it was 
png place you could buy candy and ice cream. If 
you kept on you reached Poland where the big brown 
walled huts were arranged into streets. Here you saw 
Polish boys in square caps and many colored neck- 
ties. Jamaica was next and here every one was eating 
bananas which were everywhere, even on the flag pole. 
Next in order were Armenia, Gibraltar, and Argentina. 
Then came Belgium where rows of tents, alleys of fire- 
places, totem poles, and patrol flags were in evidence. 

Once more crossing over, you came to France where 
you saw the Eiffel Tower as an entrance. More than 
seven hundred scout staves had been lashed together. 
It was over 50 feet high. The tent wall was painted 
with Indian heads, hieroglyphs, and fierce animals. A 
striking effect! Palestine and. Egypt came next where 
the stiff red fezzes were worn by all the scouts. In 
Switzerland you found the tents in a circle with coun- 
cil fire rings and waving over them, a tremendous flag. 
In the Leicester camp every visitor became English by 
drinking tea. Australia, Greece, Spain, and Iceland 
followed in order. In Greece the boys were playing soc- 
cer, while in Iceland they were engaged at “‘Glima,” the 
Iceland form of wrestling. During the stop in Hun- 
gary you heard their wonderful band and saw the beau- 
tiful plumes they wore in the scout hats. Then came 
Scotland where you saw boys dancing and heard the 
bag pipes playing. Finally came Norway and Canada. 
After this the sightseers journeyed back to the arena 
where an evening program was given. At ten o’clock a 
rocket exploded in the air. The day was over. 

The outstanding events of the Jamboree were the 
opening parade and review of all the nations by Sir 
Baden Powell and His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Connaught. The American boys led the parade and 
made a tremendous impression in their red neckerchiefs. 
The entire encampment marched by the reviewing stand 
25 abreast, which took over one hour. Next in impor- 
tance was the visit of the Prince of Wales, who re- 
viewed all the nations and inspected the different camps. 
Ambassador Dawes was present to witness a demon- 
stration and pageant by several nations. 

Every afternoon in the Arena different nations dem- 
onstrated dances, camping, pageantry, etc. The Amer- 
ican Boys gave pioneering demonstrations, showed dif- 
ferent types of camp, gave a pageant on “How Scouting 
Came to America,” and exhibited Indian War Dances. 

Denmark with 1200 scouts gave a gymnastic display 
which would make any physical director feel good. 
The entire twelve hundred were under one leader’s di- 
rections. It was so good they were asked to give it again 
before leaving camp. 

Holland demonstrated trick cycling and camp-craft. 

Hungary gave a pageant called ‘Aladdin and His 
Wonderful Lamp.” 

Iceland demonstrated “Glima”—their wrestling. 
_Palestine’s Arabic songs and dances and demonstra- 
tions of tents were very good. 

Russia in turn did many of their native folk dances. 


the 
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UMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
at Elkhart Lake, Wis. June 30 to Aug. 2, 1930 


Courses in Physical Education 
Under the Direction of Emil Rath 


Write for Illustrated Program 


NORMAL COLLEGE of the 
AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 
423 East Michigan St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West 
We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted 
Booklet, ““How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” 
free to members, 50c to non-members. Every teacher needs 
it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager 


410 U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. Branch Office 
DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Delightful Mid-West Vacation 
Playground for Women 


BRUSH up your sports technique. Complete equipment for 
your use. Wonderful facilities for the enjoyment of all 
land and water sports. Stable of good saddle horses on the 
grounds. Adjacent golf courses. Free instruction for those who 
wish it in the following: hockey with an English coach, 
canoeing, boating, swimming, tennis, and recreational Danish 
gymnastics. 

Play or just rest in the sunshine or in the shade of the 
beautiful trees. Delightful lake, ideal environment, comfort- 
able accommodations, and excellent food. No routine unless 
you wish it. Your time is your own. Simply enjoy yourself. 
Register for one week or more. July 16 to August 27. Address 
Secretary, Box 630, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Powers Lake, Wisconsin 
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ALBERT Teacher’s Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


45th year. In the past decade this Agency has secured 
many hundreds of positions for men and women in 
Physical Education. Our placements were in Colleges, 
State Teachers’ Colleges, City High Schools and Pri- 
vate Schools. Send for free booklet today and note 
opportunities. 


535 Fifth Ave., New York City 


721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 
207 E. Williams, Wichita, Kan. 


Russell Sage College 


School of Physical Education and Hygiene 


Formerly The Central School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education 


Offers 


A Four Year Course leading to the B. S. 
degree in Physical Education 


_ first two years will be devoted to 

academic work and may be taken at 
Russell Sage College in Troy or in New 
York City. The second two years will be 
devoted to technical training and will be 
taken in New York City at 610 Lexington ~ 
Avenue until such time as the new college 
buildings in Troy are completed. 


For catalogue address 


HELEN McKINSTRY,B.S., Director 
610 Lexington Ave. New York, N.Y. 


Jamaica demonstrated their songs as danced 
maroon and Indian. 

Scotland with its big band of bag pipes gave q very 
interesting demonstration of Highland dancing, 

At the Theater each evening from 5 o’clock on 
you would see folk dancing, stunts, pageantry, 
done by different nations. 

As the idea of the whole camp was world friendshj 
every boy was encouraged to form friendships whic, 
were to be carried on. One method employed was called 
swapping. Every boy from every nation was encourage 
to swap his clothes, pens, knives, buttons, etc., for that 
of other boys of other nations. The American boy 
the word “swap” in every nation’s language. Another 
method of encouraging friendship was to bring boys to 
your own troop to eat and to spend some time, Every 
color under the sun ate at our table, and in turn oy 
boys and leader dined with other nations. Often an jp. 
terpreter had to come along to talk with our boys fg 
our guests. Most every boy had some hobby for colleg. 
ing at the Jamboree. Some collected scout pins, son, 
foreign stamps, some money, some clothes, and 50 op 

Before leaving camp every troop had to be ds. 
charged. That is, the luggage was marked correctly, 
tentage and equipment parked and tagged, ground 
cleaned and orderly. Everything had to be settled up g 
the commissary and finally a report made to the camp 
chief. Each boy and leader was given a written gs 
charge and medal according to the rank of discharge 
Considering the weather, only a small number of boy 
were sick and in the hospital. None had serious cases 

Over three hundred thousand people came te see this 
spectacle and were awed by its magnitude and meaning 

Two magnificent and inspiring Scout services of the 
Jamboree were held the two Sunday meetings. Sixteen 
hundred boys from all nations went to Liverpool Cath. 
dral and worshipped together. Another impressive 
meeting was the thanksgiving meeting held the firs 
Sunday in the Arena with most all of the scouts attend. 
ing. This meeting was held in a pouring rain.’ 

Following the Jamboree, our own group traveled w 
to the Shakespearean country where we visited many 
historical spots such as Shakespeare’s home, Stratford: 
on-Avon, Kenilworth Castle, etc. 

Then back to London and home on the S. S. Arabi! 
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THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


ESTABLISHED 1881 


Are now a department of Boston University School of Education. Broad and thor- 
ough three-year course and four-year degree course for properly qualified young 
women in the Theory and Practice of Physical Education. Three months instruction at 
Camp. University affiliation provides large professional and cultural training. Courses for 


graduate degrees. 


6 EVERETT STREET 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


for PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Book and Reprint Notices 


1, So many orders for books are being received at the edi- 

‘al office that it seems very advisable at this time to call 
pony? n to the fact that the American Physical Education 
poe through its Council, voted a year ago to discon- 
range th noskkt business. There are no longer any books on hand 
mi le except certain committee studies of the Association. 
tb 8 should order books directly through the publishers. 

2. Since the discontinuance of both the Review and The 
Pentathlon, many requests are being received for back copies. 

In the case of the Review, back copies to 1898 can be fur- 
nished at the following rates : Single copies, 50c; three copies, 
$1.00; One volume, ten copies (unbound), $3.00; One volume, - 
(bound), $4.00. (Postage prepaid.) = 

In the case of The Pentathlon there are a limited number of 
back copies for the following issues: October, 1928, 25c each; 
Oct. Nov., and Dec., 1929, 25c each. 

3. The recently published study “Physical Education Cur- 
riculum in Professional Schools” by the Committee on the Cur- 
riculum of the 139 institutions preparing teachers of Physical 
Education in the United States is available at the regular 
prices, i. e., $5.00 single copies, and $3.00 each additional copy. 


4, Below are the “Review” reprints and charts fér sale: 


Good. Posture for Women—Goetz ..... 25 
Specimen Programs of Physical Training Activities 

Motor Ability Tests—Committee Report ..............sscccecees 25 
Status of Physical Education in American Colleges (1921)........ 25 
Practical Hints to Teachers—Individual Exercises—Stecher........ 15 


Classification for a Physical Training Library—McCurdy and Affleck .50 
Physical Education Buildings—Gymnasiums and Lockers ........ 50 


The Trend of Amateur Athletics—Mitchell 
Racial Traits in Athletics—Mitchell 
Decathlon Scoring Charts—Elementary and High School—Boys 

The Physical Test of a Man—Dr. D. A. Sargent ............... 25 
The Objectives of the Am. Phys. Edu. Assn. 1885-1927............ 25 
The Playground Movement in Germany—Leonard ............... 25 
Physical Education in Denmark—Leonard 
Postural Skills Essential to Health, Efficient Action 

Attention: Certain of Its Aspects and a Few of Its Relations 

to Physical Education—Dearborn 25 
German-American Gymnastic Societies and the North American 

Atlantic City Public Schools, Department of Physical 

Measurement of the Relation Between Physical and Mental 

Athletics from A Historical and Educational Standpoint .......... 25 
.03 
Ventilation Studies—Y. M. C. A. at Springfield 
War Sports—Kleeberger and Wight 25 

5. Reprints from “Health and Physical Education” are: 

The Pre-School Child as a Health Problem—Bolt ................ 25 
Volleyball—A Game for Junior High School Boys—Danford ...... 30 
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GYMNASTIC TEACHING 


By Sxarstrom, M.D. 


Ames. of principles and methods of 
teaching gymnastics, and the use of gym- 
nastic material in planning lessons. 
DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Distributing Agent 


(Formerly Distributed by the AMERICAN Puysicat Epuca- 
TION Review, Springfield, Massachusetts) 


Just Published 


The DIAGNOSIS of 
HEALTH 


by 
Wm. R. P. Emerson, M. D. 


Boo man who has successfully insti- 
tuted at Dartmouth and many other 
schools a positive program for health, 
presents his experience here for the good 
of everybody. Dr. Emerson’s idea is that 
health should be as definitely diagnosed as 
illness. This book not only shows the in- 
dividual how to map out a program for 
himself, but also describes the organiza- 
tion necessary for large scale health pro- 
grams. 


Illustrated $3.00 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


PANZER COLLEGE 


Formerly Newark Normal School 
of Physical Education and Hygiene 


OFFERS 


a THREE-YEAR COURSE for graduates of a four-year high school course 


the DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (B. P. E.) to 
students who complete the four-year course of study. Strong faculty. New school 
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Studies in Pyschology of Athletics 
(Concluded from page 12) 


student who is seeking the doctorate in this field. Such 
questions as the relation between severe exercise and 
rate of learning, or severe exercise and resistance to 
disease, or severe exercise and longevity have never 
been satisfactorily settled. Direct experimentation upon 
human subjects is well nigh impossible and statistical 
studies upon the careers of #hletes have proven highly 
unreliable. The only hope of getting the same type of 
direct evidence on these problems, such as is commonly 
gotten in medicine, is to use some common laboratory 
animal where all the conditions of experimentation are 
fully controlled and where there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to the meaning of the results. 

To this end, we have begun experimentation upon 
white rats, first, to determine the relationship between 
exercise and learning, second, to determine the effects 
of variable amounts of exercise interspersed with vari- 
able amounts of sedentary life upon resistance to cer- 
tain common diseases and especially those to which ath- 
letes are said to be most vulnerable, and finally to de- 
termine the effects of exercise on longevity. The first 
of these three problems is well under way. The problem 
in more detail is simply this: It is commonly said that 
athletes are so exhausted by their scrimmage and by 
the playing of games that they cannot study as they 
should. This may mean at least two things. It may 
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mean that study will require greater initiative or 
tivation than it otherwise would or it may mean » 
hard exercise actually interferes with the lees 
powers themselves so that even high initiative or aa 
motivation would find itself pitted against more 
ordinary inertia. This is a fundamental Problem 
only in athletics but in psychology as well, and we “ 
in the researches now under way to make some propre 
toward solving it. 


Schools Hold Health Key 


(Concluded from page 5) 


vital plan of health training is more indispensable thy 
the co-operation of the parents and the homes with jy 
school. 

Significant changes are now being made in the schogh 
of the country in the teaching of health, and nothing 
of greater importance in accomplishing this result, 
child with a whole and healthy personality—than thy 
every teacher and every parent should be not onlyg 
health teacher, but an example to children in the prac fe 
tice of sensible health habits and in the manifestatigg 
of sound health attitudes and fundamentals of heal 
knowledge. 
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